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THE NATIONAL HOUSING PROGRAM AND THE HOME 
ECONOMIST: 


EDITH ELMER WOOD 


AOUSING is an essential part of 
any program for national re- 
covery which aims at perma- 
nence. Because the building of 
houses can be used to set idle men to work, 


housing forms part of the emergency public _ 


works program. Because, if carried far 
enough, it will raise the standard of living 
of tens of millions of our people, though it 
will take a score of years to do it, and be- 
cause during all that time it would go far 
to assure continued prosperity by keeping a 
key industry fully occupied, it is part of the 
long-range program. In helping to main- 
tain this larger development by preparing 
the rising generation to demand it and to 
profit by it very great opportunities are 
waiting for the teachers of home economics. 

With your permission I will explain very 
briefly what the housing situation is in the 
United States, what is being done by the 
federal government at the present time, 
what may be the permanent results, and 
how you can help. 

Very roughly stated, about a third of our 
nearly thirty million American families live 
in attractive, convenient, up-to-date homes, 
relatively new or very well kept up. An- 
other third live in older, shabbier, less 


1 Presented before the Department of Supervisors 
and Teachers of Home Economics of the National 
Education Association, Cleveland, Ohio, February 
24, 1934. 
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attractive homes, but not places which can 
be properly described as a menace to health 
or morals. For the least fortunate third, 
however, the situation exists, in varying 
degree, that the home is either so cramped 
in size, so insanitary, so inadequate in 
facilities, or so deteriorated and obsolete as 
to exert a harmful influence on the physical 
growth and character development of 
children and to throw serious obstacles in 
the way of wholesome family life. Some 
of this bad housing is due to ignorance, but 
primarily its cause is economic. Millions 
of self-supporting families cannot pay 
enough rent to induce builders to put up 
new houses for them on a profit basis. They 
cannot present an effective demand. 

Certain experiments in this country and 
much more extensive operations in Europe 
have shown that by taking the profit out 
of housing and putting it on a public utility 
basis, like city water for instance, many 
millions of people can afford to live in 
pleasant, wholesome homes who would 
otherwise be unable to. Sometimes money 
is lent from a public source at a low interest 
rate, for a long period, to cooperative hous- 
ing societies or to limited-dividend housing 
companies. At other times, it is the city 
itself or some other political subdivision 
which builds and rents housing to its lower- 
paid citizens. Great Britain bas built 
about a million and a quarter homes since 
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the war with one or another form of govern- 
ment assistance; Germany about one and a 
third million. Holland has built homes for 
about a fifth of her population. Some of 
this has involved slum clearance, but the 
great bulk of building has been on new 
ground. Slum clearance is harder to bring 
about and costs more. If property owners 
are to be compensated for the land taken 
and the same low-income families are to 
continue to live on it, the change can seldom 
be made without subsidy, that is, expense to 
the taxpayers. And yet, as long as the old 
slum houses stand, some families will live in 
them and we shall continue to have to care 
for the disease and delinquency for which 
they provide a fertile soil. 

Under the National Industrial Recovery 
Act it is provided that the Public Works 
Administration may make loans to limited 
dividend housing corporations to clear 
slums and/or put up housing for low-income 
families. It is further provided that to a 
public housing authority, state or local, not 
only may similar loans be made, but also a 
free grant up to 30 per cent of the cost of 
labor and materials. The Housing Division 
was set up in the Public Works Administra- 
tion at the head of which is Robert D. Kohn, 
former president of the American Institute 
of Architects, who has been interested for 
a long time in the social as well as the 
technical aspects of low-cost housing. It 
has been decided that loans will be made at 
4 per cent up to about 85 per cent of the 
total cost of a project and that the loan 
may be made for the useful life of the build- 
ing, that is from 25 to 35 years according to 
the type of construction. High standards 
of lay-out, design, and construction must 
be assured, with low coverage, which means 
ample open spaces for gardens, parks, and 
playgrounds. Land costs must be low in 
the interest of low rentals. Developments 


must be large enough to produce a neighbor- 
hood atmosphere. Tenants must be se- 
lected from the income groups appropriate 
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to the rent charged. That means, in 
practice, tenants with an income of four 
or five times the rental. Those with higher 
income will be barred. Preference will be 
given to families with children. 

Out of several hundred applications from 
limited dividend corporations, twenty-odd 
have been selected to receive loans. Four 
are in New York City and two in Phila- 
delphia. There is one each in Boston; 
Hutchinson, Kansas; Cleveland; Euclid, 
Ohio; the Virgin Islands; St. Louis; Raleigh; 
Indianapolis; Cincinnati; Atlanta; Rich- 
mond; Alta Vista, Virginia; San Francisco; 
and Chicago. Seven or eight are actually 
under way and others in various earlier 
stages. In the case of the twelve million 
dollar loan for Cleveland it was found 
impossible under existing financial condi- 
tions to raise the required two million 
dollar equity from private sources. The 
project has therefore been transferred to the 
public housing class and will be so carried 
out. 

It is this stumbling block of raising pri- 
vate investment money at this time that 
has prevented the approval of a number of 
otherwise good projects. The majority of 
applications were, however, of a purely 
selfish sort, their obvious purpose being to 
get rid of unsalable land or to have the 
government finance ordinary speculative 
developments. 

It has taken longer for public housing 
projects to get under way because there was 
in the United States last autumn no such 
thing as a public housing authority and no 
American precedent to follow in creating 
one, except the agencies used by the federal 
government during the war. In the last 
few months several types of housing 
authority have been established. Ohio, the 
first state to act, authorized regional hous- 
ing authorities within county boundaries, 
and they have been appointed for Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, and Toledo. New Jersey 
and Maryland have created state housing 
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authorities with the power to clear slums 
and build low-rental housing in any part 
of the state. Michigan and New York 
State have authorized the establishment of 
municipal housing authorities, and Detroit 
and New York City have already set them 
up. In Wisconsin Milwaukee has the 
necessary authority under earlier laws. In 
addition, housing authority bills are pending 
in Delaware, Illinois, Massachusetts, South 
Carolina, and West Virginia. 

In the hope of speeding action where all 
the necessary education, legislation, and 
organization was causing delay, the Federal 
Emergency Housing Corporation was cre- 
ated by executive order in late November, 
and though it has been held up for a 
regretably long period by certain constitu- 
tional doubts in the mind of the comptroller 
general, it would appear that a way has 
been found by which it is about to start 
work. 

A hundred million dollars from public 
works funds have been earmarked for the 
Housing Corporation in addition to the 
nearly 50 million comprised in the loans 
already allotted to limited dividend com- 
panies. Projects for Cleveland and Detroit 
have been approved, and it is understood 
that New York, Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
several other cities are confidently expect- 
ing demonstrations. 

There is also a $25,000,000 appropriation 
for subsistence homesteads, not under the 
Housing Division but managed in close 
cooperation with it. 

Many of us who have been watching the 
handling of the housing problem at home 
and abroad for many years have felt they 
were several jumps ahead of us on the other 
side of the water, that private business 
enterprise had made a lamentable failure 
everywhere of providing housing for low- 
income groups, that the problem was too 
large for philanthropy or any private 
agency and could only be grappled with 
successfully by the community itself. To 
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us, therefore, this opportunity afforded by 
the National Industrial Recovery Act to 
make demonstrations of slum clearance 
and low-rent housing by nationally financed 
limited dividend companies and by nation- 
ally financed state or local public agencies 
is more than welcome. It is altogether 
thrilling. But if it stops there, it will be 
only a demonstration. 

A hundred and seventy-five million dol- 
larsisasizablesum. But with the greatest 
care it will only provide about 45,000 fami- 
lies with pleasant little modern homes with 
play space for the children and grass and 
trees for tired eyes. And these houses 
must be spread among 48 states and the 
island territories. Some of us have been 
estimating that on any efficiency basis nine 
or ten million of our oldest and least ade- 
quate housing units ought to be scrapped 
and replaced in the course of the next 
twenty years, say, at the rate of 500,000a 
year. 

Our assured national housing program, 
then, is only a demonstration of what can 
be done. It is of prime importance that 
all the projects included shall be the best 
obtainable, that every dollar shall be well 
spent, that the families intended to benefit 
shall benefit, especially the families with 
children. 

If these demonstration projects are as 
good as we hope and expect them to be, 
they will probably mark the beginning of a 
great movement. For the cities which 
have them will want more and the cities 
which do not have them will want their 
share. When recovery comes and there 
are no more emergency loans (and I repeat 
that there are none in sight at the present 
time beyond the $175,000,000 specified), it 
seems safe to predict that ways will be 
found for financing continued operations of 
housing authorities through their own issue 
of bonds, through state loans, or through 
some permanent form of federal credit. 

Speaking now as an individual observer 
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and not as a representative of the Housing 
Division, if after the C.W.A. is over the 
need should develop for some sort of 
cushion between public works projects, 
which will be coming to an end through the 
summer and autumn, and reviving private 
enterprise, it would seem logical to use 
additional housing projects for that pur- 
pose as they would be self-liquidating, 
except for the 30 per cent grants for labor 
and materials and would not impair 
government credit or increase the taxpayer’s 
burden. The principal and interest of 
housing loans, as well as all management 
and upkeep expense, are paid out of rents, 
not taxes. All over the country housing 
authorities and civic groups are carrying on 
surveys and making plans for slum clearance 
and housing projects. Only a small frac- 
tion of them can get loans from the funds 
now available. Already they are talking of 
the need of a billion dollars additional 
credit. Please bear in mind that, if such 
a matter comes up later for serious discus- 
sion, it would not mean a billion dollars 
added to the national debt. It would mean 
money lent and repaid, as is occurring with 
the sums lent by the R.F.C. for railroad 
equipment. 

Even a billion dollars, however, would 
only mark a beginning of the task—a 
demonstration on a larger scale. But it is 
my personal belief that such a demonstra- 
tion, if made, would render morally certain 
the ultimate completion of the task. 

If and when the American people decide 
that they want to do away with slums, 
urban and rural, and make it possible for 
every American child to grow up in whole- 
some surroundings and if we have shown 
them in these demonstrations that, al- 
though the task is gigantic, it is physically 
and economically possible of accomplish- 
ment, I have faith that they are going to 
find ways and means of providing the work- 
ing capital to see it through. It all depends 
on developing a sound public opinion. 
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This is where your part comes in. It is 
one of the biggest opportunities to raise the 
American standard of living that could 
come to any group. The teachers of home 
economics are forming the homemakers of 
tomorrow. You are teaching them how to 
carry on their homemaking functions. 
Teach them also what sort of a house they 
need to doitin. You have already accom- 
plished a splendid work in nutrition. You 
have raised the standard of food selection 
and food preparation in millions of Ameri- 
can homes. You have done good work in 
clothing. In some places fine training is 
given in budget making. But if you will 
pardon the frankness of a friendly observer, 
it has seemed to me that housing, when 
included at all, is the weakest point in your 
curriculum. At best, it means a little 
play with floor plans and architectural 
types. Rarely there is some consideration 
of home ownership and its financing. Some- 
times there are demonstrations by agents of 
electrical appliances or floor and wall cover- 
ings which are indistinguishable from adver- 
tising. Too often housing seems to boil 
down to schemes of interior decoration for a 
girl’s bedroom. During eight recent years I 
have been giving university courses in the 
social and economic aspects of housing. I 
have had a considerable number of home 
economics teachers among my students. I 
have discussed with them what they were 
teaching and have found that those who 
wanted to teach real live housing were sel- 
dom allowed to do so. Of course, there are 
exceptions. My plea is for the exceptions 
to become the rule. 

If you want to have a part in the long- 
range phase of the national recovery pro- 
gram as it relates to housing you will have 
to abandon the pink and white symphonies 
and give honest-to-goodness housing to 
your students. Teach them what the 
essentials of good housing are, what every 
single one of them, rich or poor, should have 
—light, air, sunshine, space indoors and 
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out, running water, sanitation, good upkeep 
and repair. Teach them the connection 
between sunshine and health. Teach them 
the harm done by overcrowding—the way 
in which colds or measles or anything infec- 
tious runs through a family where its mem- 
bers are packed like sardines. Teach them 
that a baby needs a quiet room to sleep in 
undisturbed. And so does a tired mother, 
and so does everybody else. I don’t care 
whether you show them mechanical re- 
frigerators or not. Certainly these are 
pleasant things to have, but life can be quite 
full and worth while without one. Take 
them to the nearest model housing demon- 
strations. Show them pictures and models 
of others. Awake in them not only the 
desire but the determination to have homes 
of that sort by and by. 

If they happen to come from homes that 
are below standard it might seem to you 
cruel to make them discontented with what 
they have. It would be, if there were no 
way out. But there is a way out, and 


young people live much in the future. If 
when they grow up they demand, in return 
for honest work, homes of proper standard, 
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as they demand adequate food and clothing, 
they will get them. Our present demon- 
strations, we confidently hope, will have 
shown the way. It only needs an intelli- 
gent general public opinion, which you can 
help create, and an intelligent and insistent 
consumer demand on the part of the section 
of the population directly affected, to make 
sure that the processes now getting under 
way are continued and carried on until 
the New Deal in housing becomes a 100 per 
cent reality. That will not be until the 
rural cabins, small-town shacks, and city 
tenements which today shelter the forgotten 
man and his forgotten family have been 
swept into oblivion and replaced by sunny 
homes with bathtubs indoors and gardens 
without and enough bedrooms to go around. 

What I have been telling you may sound 
like a fairy story, but it is a true fairy story. 
How widely true it may become some ten or 
twenty years from now depends in a real 
sense on the extent to which you home 
economists grasp its meaning today. Yours 
is the opportunity to play the réle of fairy 
godmother calling Cinderella to come into 
her own. 


NUTRITION WORK UNDER THE FEDERAL EMERGENCY 
RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 


MARY A. MASON 


AOME economists throughout 
@ the country grew impatient as 
the months advanced into 
December of 1933 before the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
entered actively into a nutrition relief 
program. 

Nutrition workers and home economics 
organizations were, however, making good 
use of this time by mobilizing their forces, 
giving specialized training in application 
of food information to the emergency 
situation, emphasizing the importance of a 
sympathetic approach to the problem at 
hand. 

This delay in setting up a nutrition pro- 
gram under the Federal Relief Administra- 
tion gave the existing organizations an 
increased sense of responsibility, and their 
programs took on a definite emergency re- 
lief slant. The type of service rendered to 
individual communities by the trained home 
economists, executives, teachers, home 
demonstration agents, extension nutrition- 
ists, dietitians, institutional directors, visit- 
ing housekeepers, and homemakers led the 
public to their door with increasing persist- 
ence as the winter of 1933 approached. 

The federal and state emergency relief 
administrators, working night and day put- 
ting the machinery of the relief program 
into motion, realized that home economists, 
social workers, child welfare organizations, 
and public health departments were making 
every effort to carry the burden of the 
emergency situation in their respective 
fields. The Federal Administrator knew 
that the coordination of effort of all social 
and educational organizations could not be 


brought about by the simple issuance of a 
statement from the federal office. It re- 
quired a gradual process of dovetailing the 
varied contributions of each group into the 
local, state, or national program. 

The major attention of the federal, state, 
and local administrations was given to 
alleviating the distress of unemployment 
and the direct need for food, clothing, and 
shelter together with the immediate relief 
of physical ills. There was need for rapid 
action. As one federal relief official stated 
the situation: 


During the first year of the relief program relief 
necessarily was written on a national ticket. Pro- 
cedures which had obtained in the public and 
private agencies were continued in use because of 
sheer and desperate necessity although they had 
been built up in previous times to attack a problem 
quite different in both quantity and quality. There 
was not time to cut a new pattern. 


This statement was particularly true with 
reference to food and nutrition education 
under the authority of the relief administra- 
tion. These responsibilities were allowed 
to rest entirely with the specialists of these 
different groups, until the opportunity 
came to fit each type of service into the 
national program. 

In a letter of October 4, 1933, Mr. Hop- 
kins authorized the state emergency relief 
administrators to institute a program of 
child feeding in the schools, for children of 
families on the relief rolls who upon ex- 
amination showed indication of malnutri- 
tion. He stated in this same letter that, 
although the school lunch was authorized, 
relief committees should not relax their 
efforts to provide in the homes sufficient 
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nourishing food, especially milk, so that 
preschool as well as school children may be 
properly fed. 


The Federal Administration has from the - 


first days of its organization sought the 
advice of thoroughly qualified home eco- 
nomics people. The United States Bureau 
of Home Economics has given very fine 
cooperation, particularly in the early days 
of surplus commodity distribution when a 
full-time worker was loaned for two months 
to assist in setting up surplus commodities 
for the states. The Bureau rendered an- 
other fine service in preparing the salt pork 
and roast beef recipes which were distrib- 
uted to relief families by the Federal 
Surplus Relief Corporation. 

A home economist on the staff of the 
Federal Administration has from the early 
months of its organization carried the 
responsibility of furnishing authoritative 
information on any food question which 
arose, advising with the Administration in 
the inauguration of food policies in both 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion and the Federal Surplus Relief 
Corporation. 

On December 20, 1933, Mr. Hopkins 
gave a real impetus to the nutrition phase 
of relief work by requesting the state 
administrators to seek the loan of a fully 
qualified food and nutrition specialist with 
working knowledge of conditions in the 
state to direct the food and nutrition ac- 
tivities of the state relief program. As 
specified in this letter, the nutrition adviser 
appointed to the position 


shall be responsible to the State Emergency Relief 
Administration in: 

1. Circulating food and nutrition information to 
meet the special needs of relief families and needy 
families not on relief in your State. 

2. Giving special assistance in planning for the 
feeding of families in transient service centers and 
workers in Civil Works camps. 

3. Assisting schools in their emergency school 
lunch programs; providing educational and illustra- 
tive material to the local home economics teachers 
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in carrying on nutrition campaigns in the public 
schools. 

4. Giving assistance in whatever way services 
may be needed in sponsoring self-help programs 
that deal with garden production and preservation 
of food. 

This nutrition advisor would be assisted by quali- 
fied volunteers and Civil Works Service employees 
in fulfilling these obligations and would be in close 
cooperation with the State educational and pro- 
fessional organizations now giving formal education 
in food and nutrition in so far as their assistance 
may be needed. 


A number of the states responded that 
they had already appointed such a special- 
ist on their emergency relief staff or that, 
although they had been receiving the fine 
cooperation of the home economics organi- 
zations of the state, they would seek to ob- 
tain the service of a full-time worker as soon 
as possible. 

All of the states except five now (April, 
1934) have this service. These five states, 
for various reasons, have not yet allocated 
this responsibility to any one person. In 
one, a committee is serving in this capacity. 
In another, the state relief administration, 
in the throes of reorganization, has plans 
under way but has not yet appointed a 
nutrition adviser. The other three states 
report that the home economics department 
of the state college and the home demon- 
stration agents of the agricultural extension 
service are carrying on a nutrition program 
for their state relief commissions. 

In many states the home economics ex- 
tension service has given exceptionally fine 
cooperation. Fourteen extension nutrition- 
ists and home demonstration agents have 
been loaned on a part-time or full-time basis 
and two have been transferred to the relief 
administration staff. Other full-time mem- 
bers of state staffs are eight nutritionists 
who were formerly employed as teachers, 
research workers, and institutional direc- 
tors, and six dietitians. 

Five nutritionists have been loaned for 
the full time of the emergency from teach- 
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ing positions and other administrative 
positions, most of them heads of home 
economics divisions or departments in state 
colleges or universities. 

Several of the nutrition specialists are 
holders of the doctor’s degree, and the 
majority have their master’s degrees, having 
majored in food and nutrition. They have 
been selected because of their past experi- 
ence and exceptional qualifications. 

One state has as the nutrition adviser a 
woman who formerly held the position of 
administrator of public health; another a 
nutritionist loaned from a child research 
center. Two state administrators of relief 
have chosen men to direct the nutrition 
program, in one case the director of public 
health and in the other the supervisor of the 
garden and food conservation division of 
the state relief staff. The latter has a well- 
organized group of volunteer nutritionists 
and home demonstration agents assisting 
in the state program. For this rural state 
such leadership seems to be functioning 
very satisfactorily. 

A report of the nutrition adviser of one 
state will be of interest as showing what this 
phase of relief may involve. It happens 
that the nutrition service of this state relief 
committee is directed by a nutrition adviser 
who is appointed by the state relief com- 
mission and supervised directly by the 
state director of relief. The services ren- 
dered by her are as follows: 

Nutrition service bulletins. The issuance of a 
series of nutrition bulletins to the county social 
workers was inaugurated so that they might have 
a readily available source of nutrition material at 
hand. Several of the counties have distributed 
large numbers of these bulletins to their clients. 

Therapeutic diets. The State Dietetics Associa- 
tion and the State Medical Society are formulating 
a set of special diet lists for the use of relief clients 
who need such treatment. 

C.W.A. projects. A suggested list of C.W.A. 
projects for women was issued. 

Surplus commodities. Close cooperation has 
been maintained with the state director of surplus 
commodities. Special bulletins and general infor- 
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mation concerning the surplus food-stuffs has been 
distributed. 

Emergency nursery schools. Conferences have 
been held with the state director of nursery schools 
regarding the use of surplus commodities for mid- 
session and midday lunches in these schools. 

Subsistence gardens. The cooperation of the 
department of horticulture at the State College was 
secured in the planning of a state community garden 
conference. As a result of this conference, a state- 
wide garden program has been inaugurated and a 
state director of subsistence gardens has been 
appointed. 

Food conservation. A food conservation pro- 
gram is being formulated at the present time. The 
nutrition advisor or her assistant will visit all of the 
counties of the state and assist in the organization of 
this program. The state home demonstration 
agents will also cooperate in this work. 

Food service for transient centers. This office 
cooperated in the organization and equipping of the 
food service units in the several transient centers 
of the state. The weekly menus are planned by the 
nutrition advisor and distributed to the centers two 
weeks in advance, insuring sufficient time for the 
purchase and delivery of the foodstuffs. Each of 
the centers is visited at least once a month for an 
inspection of all activities connected with the food 
service. The largest center is visited weekly. In 
centers where the organization has been completed 
the food costs are averaging 14 and 15 cents per 
man per day. 

Training of Cook’s Apprentices. In two of the 
transient centers the director, the head cook, and 
the nutrition advisor are cooperating in outlining a 
course for the training of cook’s apprentices. 

C.C.C. Camps. Several of the C.C.C. camps in 
the state have asked for the assistance of the nutri- 
tion advisor in the reorganization of their kitchen 
equipment and in the formulation of plans for the 
more economical purchase of foods. 

Clothing Budgets. The state director of relief 
has been asked to assist in the formulation of a 
standardized clothing budget for counties of this 
state. The cooperation of the textiles and clothing 
department of the State College has been secured 
for this work and the budget is being worked out 
at the present time. 

Special Conferences. The nutrition advisor has 
had many individual conferences with county social 
workers and county directors of relief regarding 
particular food and nutrition problems in their 
organization. 

There comes to the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration increasing evidence 
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that the state administrators are depending 
upon the counsel of food and nutrition 
authorities in the states for a very definite 
contribution. These state administrators 
send in such statements as: 


The entire home economics department of the 
Agricultural College has been at our disposal for 
the past two and a half years and we are constantly 
using this service. 

Excellent work has been done in this relief pro- 
gram by the head of the home economics depart- 
ment of the State University. . . . We feel that 
this is one of the most valuable adjuncts of our 
general relief program and our nutrition advisor has 
done an exceptionally fine piece of work. 


We have a home demonstration agent in every 
county who works in close conjunction with our 
county relief directors. 


In the 1933 annual report of the State 
Emergency Relief Administration to the 
governor of an eastern state, credit is given 
to the home economics workers: 


The services of the state extension service home 
demonstration agents have been enlisted to instruct 
relief families in the proper preparation of their food 
and in using their food allowance to the best ad- 
vantage. This service has been most helpful in 
instructing relief families to preserve the produce 
obtained from the community gardens. In some 
cases these canning projects have been undertaken 
on a community basis and large supplies of home 
canned fruit and vegetables have been distributed 
to relief families. 


In one of our most densely populated 
states the relief administrator has held that 
“progress would have been greatly acceler- 
ated if more direct service by the state 
could have been given to the welfare dis- 
tricts to aid them in the practical applica- 
tion of nutrition principles as a means of 
securing economic relief administration, 
which will insure the protection of the 
health of families dependent upon limited 
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food allowances.”” This same adminis- 
trator contends, however, that 


regardless of the extent to which state service 
might be used, were it available on an adequate 
basis, the fact remains that the initiative must come 
from the local welfare officials and that no amount of 
aid from the state administration could take the 
place of expert nutrition service in the local districts 
themselves. If the standards that have been 
accepted in large measure throughout the state as 
part of the emergency relief program are to remain 
after normal times return, they must be accepted 
as fundamental to economical and humane relief 
administration and not followed merely as a gesture 
of cooperation with the state relief administrator, 
as an emergency measure. 


From such statements we are assured 
that the federal, state, and local administra- 
tions are counting upon these trained home 
economists and nutrition workers to inter- 
pret the needs of individuals for whom the 
program is planned, to supplement the 
efforts of the administration and to key 
their procedure to that of other agencies, 
public and private, educational and ad- 
ministrative, who may have already built 
up a very close relationship with the indi- 
viduals and families needing help. 

We are appreciating more and more the 
fact that the manner in which aid is given 
should receive as much forethought as the 
quality and quantity of the service. This 
fact is stressed by one nutrition adviser 
loaned to the state emergency relief staff in 
the following plea to the home economics 
trained women of the states: 


I hope you will realize that you are specially 
trained in nutrition and that we are looking to you 
for leadership in this work. This is the time for all 
home economics women to popularize their work 
and do away with the feeling that was all too general, 
that home economics is a ‘“‘frill’’ in education. Let 
us prove that home economics is not a frill but a 
very definite human type of work. 


EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE IN THE 
4-H CLUB PROGRAM: 


ROBERT G. FOSTER 


X SHOULD begin by saying that I 
ye 4 am not sure I know the place of 
iy C education for marriage and 
<8 family life in the 4-H club pro- 
gram. I believe, however, that there is an 
urgent need for all educational agencies to 
recognize the importance of such instruction 
at all levels from the kindergarten to adult 
education and that there would be greater 
happiness and less discord in family life if 
we faced its problems as squarely as we do 
those of improving crop production and 
livestock breeding. 

In twenty years extension education has 
done much to apply scientific findings to 
crop and animal production and some 
phases of household efficiency. It has done 
much less to improve the family life of 
rural people. With adequate preparation 
for marriage, entrance upon the marital 
venture with an enthusiasm and zest for 
the tasks and experiences ahead, and a 
realization that one must work at the job 
just as diligently as at any other worth- 
while task if it is to succeed, rural young 
people can be helped to raise the quality of 
family life on the farms of this country to a 
level now reached only by the very few. 
This alone would be no mean accomplish- 
ment for the next twenty years of 4-H club 
activity. 

Extension work was established primarily 
“to improve agriculture and home eco- 
nomics.” The two halves of this phrase, 
however, have not been equally well in- 
terpreted. The farmer deals with business 


1 Based on a paper read before the directors, 
state, and associate state club leaders, National 


Club Congress, Chicago, December 5, 1933. 


and technical skills to the end of greater 
efficiency and profit in agriculture, and an 
extension service that helps him in this aim 
is serving its intended purpose. The home, 
however, must cope with deep-seated cul- 
tural traditions governing the family, the 
neighborhood, and larger groups; and an 
extension service that attempts merely to 
increase the efficiency of household practices 
is not going far enough in the improvement 
of rural family life. 

If extension workers are interested in 
developing their program to include educa- 
tion for marriage and family life, there must 
be no half-hearted compromise or confused 
thinking over the difference between demon- 
strations involving skills of housekeeping or 
farming and the knowledge and attitudes to 
be dealt with in many phases of family life. 
Unless we alter our point of view and ac- 
cept the responsibilities of education in this 
field it would be better to confine extension 
service for the home to raising kitchen sinks 
and replanning household arrangements. 

We know that from high school age on 
young people have many decisions and 
adjustments to make. How far 4-H club 
projects of the characteristic type can help 
them I am not sure, but I am optimistic 
about the possibilities. I am not so 
optimistic about the results of personal 
counselling and group discussions of the 
personal and family problems of young 
people led by untrained, inexperienced 
persons. Most of us in the extension field 
have been equipped with the stock-in-trade 
of livestock judging, corn production con- 
tests, food preparation, clothing construc- 
tion, and the rest, and to deal adequately 
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with the problems in this new field will 
demand a good deal of re-education for most 
of us. 

Before considering the possible scope of 
education for family life in the 4-H club 
program, I should like to point out the 
contributions club work has already made 
in this matter. 

The ordinary skills and procedures of 
housekeeping are basic to any program 
designed to oil the machinery of married 
life. The better they are learned, the 
more efficiently they can be done, the 
greater is the opportunity for the girl to 
meet the personal and social responsibilities 
of marriage and to participate in the social 
and civic life of the community. Her 
efficiency in housekeeping makes her the 
better partner in any family enterprise. 
Club work has been strong in this field and 
can be even stronger and more practical. 

Dr. Hugh Hartshorne has recently made 
some interesting observations on the value 
of club work in building character (1). He 
writes: 


Significant as is the training which seeks to 
develop power to use leisure wisely, it should not be 
confused with efforts to transform the meaning of 
those activities which are characteristic not of 
leisure but of work. It is at this point that the 4H 
club work stands out so conspicuously from that of 
many other groups—the members are engaged in 
performing social functions, not in learning isolated 
skills, achieving extraneous awards, or groping after 
impossibly absolute ideals. Character, as far as it 
is achieved, is for them not a by-product nor an or- 
nament nor a recommendation to be used to geta 
job with. It is the way they do their daily tasks 
as functioning members of their communities. . . . 

One can see, therefore, the ethical as well as the 
social significance of the 4H clubs. They are a 
part of the economic and social life of the com- 
munity. They are the community, working 
through its youth to rebuild itself. This process of 
rebuilding in response to growing standards and 
ideals is what character is—those who share in it 
possess character in the art of sharing. 


The successful functioning of all human 
relationships depends upon the “strength of 
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personality and breadth of understanding of 
the individuals concerned.” If these quali- 
ties are developed by club work it is proba- 
ble that, as Dr. Hartshorne says, there are 
values in the best of club work which are 
not measured by the practical achievements 
of the club members. 

In a study made four years ago (2) I 
found considerable evidence of the effect of 
club work on family relationships, which 
may be summarized as follows: 


1. There is a closer integration of the family 
around the common interests of the child, evidenced 
by a greater number and variety of parent-child 
relationships. 

2. Improvement in the boy or girl as a result of 
club work is at once recognized and appreciated by 
the parents, whether or not they adopt the improved 
practices in their own farm and home work. 

3. When a boy’s or girl’s achievements in club 
work are recognized and rewarded the family’s 
status in the community is enhanced. As a result, 
some families withdraw from club work and direct 
an attack upon it from without the circle, so to 
speak, while others are stimulated to greater effort. 

4. In more than 95 per cent of the cases, both 
fathers and mothers attended the local club events— 
in most cases the only events attended by the entire 
family. 

5. Closer home cooperation and interest resulted 
from the social life and educational trips of club 
members, which broaden the outlook of the entire 
family and stimulate the club member to greater 
achievement. 

6. Such symbols of club work as prize ribbons 
are important to the family, increasing their inter- 
est both in club work and the children who are 
members. 

7. Club activities sometimes enhance the soli- 
darity of the family, sometimes create tension and 
discord. They are a new factor in family life, 
changing the relations between the person who 
participates and other members of the family group. 


These secondary results of club work are 
perhaps more potent than we appreciate. 

It is important to provide opportunities 
for joint participation of boys and girls in 
many phases of the club program. Work- 
ing together in club activities and joint 
planning on committees are important 
factors in preparation for successful joint 
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planning and partnership in marriage. 
Rita Halle (3) finds that marriages made in 
college turn out much more successfully 
than those for the general average of the 
population. As compared with a general 
rate of one divorce to every six marriages, 
the rates for the colleges studied were from 
one to fifty to as low as one to three hun- 
dred. Though attendance at college is a 
selective factor to begin with, it offers many 
opportunities for a common cultural back- 
ground, ideals, and joint planning and 
participation between young men and 
women. If there is not too rigid a division 
between the work for boys and girls, club 
work furnishes many similar opportunities. 

The second and newer emphasis in educa- 
tion for home and family life calls for a 
program to deal directly with many phases 
of such education which have not yet been 
undertaken. In extension work in the 
home we were at first skill-minded; we later 
became management- and_ efficiency- 
minded; later still we became child-cen- 
tered. We are now fairly on our way to 
becoming family-minded, marriage-con- 
scious, and husband-wife-minded. We are 
becoming concerned with the problem of 
how to train girls to be wives, mothers, and 
members of a social and civic community 
life, and boys to be husbands, fathers, and 
leaders in public affairs in a changing world 
(4,5, 6,7,8). I think this is as it should be. 
If we are ever going to improve the quality 
of family life we must tackle the primary 
problems in marriage. The sooner we 
face the need for training in these fields, 
the sooner will education for home and 
family life assume its proper place in educa- 
tional endeavor. 

An adequate program for marriage and 
family education among rural young people 
would require personnel trained to have: 


1. A knowledge of physical, mental, and social 
growth and development, including individual prob- 
lems of personality and character development up 
to the time of marriage. 
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2. Some understanding of the historical back- 
ground of marriage and factors that have affected 
the changing relation of the sexes and family 
organization. 

3. An understanding of the effects of modern 
economic, political, and religious trends on young 
people’s relations and marriage. 

4. Some idea of what constitutes the aim and 
scope of marriage and family education in the field 
of general education and the part 4H club work is 
best fitted to assume for rural young people. 

5. The ability to develop the best educational 
procedures for serving the needs met in such work. 

6. An understanding of the problems of young 
people of different age levels and the needs of vari- 
ous types of married persons. 


A knowledge of certain historical facts 
and modern trends will help us to plan a 
program for family life education. For 
example, we know that: 


There is a close correlation between family 
organization and adjustments and changes in the 
economic, political, and religious philosophy of a 
nation. 

Divorce and marriage rates rise and fall with 
economic prosperity and depression. 

Out of all the infants born, 78 per cent marry 
and 85 per cent of those who marry become parents. 

Fifty-seven per cent of our population spend 
most of their time in the home. 

Tremendous shifts in rural and urban population 
increase the stress and strain of family life, thus 
creating many new and difficult problems. 

Our birth-rate has been cut in half since 1900, 
largely because of the competition of consumptive 
goods with children. 

We have an older population and consequently 
one less tolerant of youth. 

Changes have taken place in the authoritarian 
relations of husband and wife and of parents and 
children. 

Our religious mores are being subjected to an 
almost complete revision. 


We also know that the present crisis has 
created many maladjustments and serious 
problems in our civic, social, and personal 
lives. In the rural areas its prolonged na- 
ture has been especially trying. The next 
five years at least we know are likely to be 
trying ones at best. Such situations seem 
to lend further support to the view that, 
given a broad knowledge of past and pres- 
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ent social and economic conditions, the 
problem of developing a satisfactory family 
life is essentially one of personality and 
character development. 

Whether or not family life is satisfactory 
is largely determined by the kind of human 
relationships existing between members of 
the household. If it is to be satisfactory 
there must be agreement on authority in 
the family, the use of money, and the man- 
ner of dealing with the different interests, 
habits, temperaments, desires, purposes, 
and capacities of family members. There 
must be consideration of sex differences, 
moral and religious questions, and problems 
arising from the fact that often family 
standards are traditional whereas the ad- 
justments that must be made to the outside 
world require new types of behavior. How 
have the husband and wife learned to 
meet problems? How have they developed 
physically and mentally? What is their 
heredity? What habits of personal care 
and hygiene have they acquired? To what 
extent does each let others carry the 
extra work and burdens resulting from his 
carelessness and indolence? It is out of 
such problems and situations that a satis- 
factory basis for family life must be built. 

In many families trivial personal habits 
that go back to the childhood training of 
husband or wife cause incompatibility. 
Lack of consideration for other members of 
the family, evidenced by leaving clothing, 
papers, and litter strewn about, failing to 
leave the bathtub or wash basin clean, 
carelessness about personal appearance and 
cleanliness, tracking mud into the house, 
food dislikes, general laziness, all may cause 
a good deal of unhappiness in the home. 
These causes of family discord could be 
greatly reduced through child training and 
parent education. 

Many families are doomed to disappoint- 
ment because of the poor heredity and 
physical constitution of the father and 
mother. Somehow in our wholesale scheme 


of reproducing and improving crops and 
livestock on the farm, we fail to consider 
that some of the same principles operate in 
human mating and race improvement. 

We know also that wide differences in 
nationality, education, religion, age, physi- 
cal vigor, the forms of social and recrea- 
tional life enjoyed, and views concerning 
relations with the opposite sex, the handling 
of finances, the sex relations of husband and 
wife, the number and training of children, 
and standards of housekeeping and honesty 
are the basis of many unsatisfactory family 
situations. 

Certain situations inherent in home con- 
ditions themselves cause much unhappiness. 
They may include the lack of labor-saving 
devices, overwork and fatigue, the presence 
of relatives, lodgers, and boarders in the 
home, and individual rather than family 
goals. A recent study of replies from 274 
farm young people and their parents con- 
cerning physical factors in the home which 
caused irritation and tension included: 


No place to entertain friends 

Lack of space to keep things in their places 

Things always out of repair—windows rattle, 
floors squeak, screens don’t fit 

Crowding; lack of room for privacy 

Hired hands and boarders in the home 

Lack of equipment or inconvenient equipment 


The training, schooling, religious educa- 
tion, work, and leisure-time activities of 
children all present problems which, unless 
intelligently handled, make for unsatisfac- 
tory family relations and children handi- 
capped in meeting life. 

Probably enough examples of the prob- 
lems arising in this field have been given 
to indicate the need for thorough study 
before determining the points at which club 
work might best begin. But in spite of the 
complexity of the field, there are many 
places where constructive education may be 
effective (8, 9, 10, 11). Inquiries from 
young people show that they seek guidance 
concerning the family as a social institution, 
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relations within the family, marriage and 
preparation for it, standards of relationship 
between men and women and boys and 
girls, the interference of parents with the 
choice of friends, the effect of economic 
insecurity upon the family, sex problems, 
and equally vital questions. 

Two more problems should be mentioned. 
If we are to improve the relationships of 
marriage and family life, what standards of 
success are we going to set up to work to- 
ward? What technics or procedures of 
teaching can be devised in order that posi- 
tive results will be attained? 

I wonder sometimes if we have quite 
seen the possibilities of our educational 
responsibility to rural youth. What is 
needed is not more books, more or different 
leaders, new endowments, or a new educa- 
tional system, but a recognition by educa- 
tional leaders that the family is a central 
part of life and that education should main- 
tain an active interest in the training and 
preparation of the joint founders of a home. 
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A TELEVISION STYLE SHOW 
M. FRANCES HENRY 


JHE style show is growing in pop- 
ularity among high school and 
college home economics depart- 
ments because it combines gen- 
uine educational value for the students— 
and perhaps for the audience—with legiti- 
mate publicity value for the school and the 
department. Skillfully handled, it gives 
opportunity to exhibit the year’s work of 
the clothing classes in a way that has 
enough dramatic quality to furnish real 
entertainment and that does not require 
elaborate scenery or great expenditure. At 
the same time, it emphasizes the principles 
of good taste in dress that the class work 
has inculcated. Moreover, it allows for 
the development and exercise of initiative 
by the students who are responsible for its 
planning and presentation and fosters co- 
operation among the members of the class 
and very likely with other departments. 
The style show for which dialogue and 
directions are here given, was developed by 
a college class in advanced clothing; but 
the same general scheme could be adapted 
to the needs of other classes, perhaps even 
high school ones. Slight changes in the 
names of stores and radio stations and other 
details might give the desired local color. 
The project was from the beginning a 
thoroughly cooperative one. Each girl, 
working independently, drew up a plan. 
These were evaluated by the class for 
originality, correlation with some local or 
national interest, and the simplicity and 
effectiveness of presentation. The plan 
selected was developed around the idea of 
television. Students were assigned to the 
committees of publicity, program, and stage 
properties according to personal abilities. 


The publicity committee, in addition to 
putting out interesting news stories and 
announcements in campus and local papers, 
made posters and solicited others from the 
design class. One student cut two linoleum 
blocks to decorate the programs which were 
printed in the campus printing shop and 
distributed at the doors—a_ professional 
touch of which the group was quite proud. 
The program committee planned the scenes 
and wrote the dialogue; it was also respon- 
sible for obtaining the music and for the se- 
lection of the ‘‘theme song” of each scene. 
The committee on stage properties met 
with cordial cooperation from other depart- 
ments and local institutions. The dra- 
matic art department provided the radio 
announcer, lighting technician, and stage 
hands. Local stores lent the radio and 
garden furniture. The physics department 
made the simple ‘‘broadcasting”’ connection 
by which orchestra and speakers behind 
the stage were heard through a radio loud 


speaker on the stage. 


A TELEVISION STYLE SHOW 
CAST OF CHARACTERS 
Ruth: tall, tending to overweight, medium 
coloring, rather dignified in bearing. 
Fio: blond with genuine ingénue character- 
istics. 
ADELE: somewhat angular build, dark coloring, 
possessing a dramatic quality. 
WRSC ANNOUNCER 
ABC ANNOUNCER 
Grrts In TELEVISION BROADCASTS 


[The front curtain rises on a living room scene 
arranged in front of a second, back curtain. To 
the right of the latter are grouped a cabinet radio, 
a small table with reading lamp, and an armchair. 
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Opposite on the left are a divan and floor lamp. 
Rots and FLo occupy the divan. ADELE sits 
in the armchair.] 

Ruts [leafing through newspaper]: Anything of 
special interest in the paper today? Why, 
here’s something that sounds worth check- 
ing. There’s an announcement in the radio 
news that a series of style broadcasts is to be 
given over the ABC network, and with tele- 
vision. 

FLO [with impulsive interest]: Well, isn’t that 
opportune? Just when I’m planning my 
wardrobe for my trip this summer! You 
know Dad is giving me a trip to California 
for a graduation present. I’ve been asking 
all my friends what to take and have been 
worried stiff I shouldn’t have the right things. 

ADELE [looking up from a fashion magazine): 
Who’s putting on this style show? I hope 
they show something that will fit my pocket- 
book as well as my style. 

Ruta [glancing at the radio page]: Several large 
department stores in different cities of the 
country are broadcasting styles for various 
occasions. Isn’t it wonderful that we shall 
be able to see the costumes as well as hear 
the style notes? How the ol’ world do move! 

FLo [moving nearer to Rutu and looking over 
paper with her|: There will be costumes for 
different types, figures, and occasions. Well, 
that surely ought to help me out. There 
will be shown all the new accessories too. 
That’s just grand. [Reading] ‘““Many of the 
costumes to be shown have been especially 
selected to suit the limited income.”” Now 
that’s what I call a really practical style 
show! Let’s tune in and see if we can get it 
by television. 

ADELE: I’m glad they’re going to show cos- 
tumes suited to various types and figures. 
Those slim, willowy, ultra-smart manne- 
quins they usually have always look nice in 
anything, and it’s kind of disheartening when 
you aren’t that way yourself. What’s the 
station? I’ll tune in. 

Rutn: It’s coming over the ABC network. 
Try WRSC for it. 

[ADELE tunes radio, and an orchestra number is 
heard (played back stage). The girls remain 


sitting at sides of front stage during broadcast. 
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The music stops, and the WRSC ANNOUNCER, 
also back stage, is heard. During his speech and 
that of ABC ANNOUNCER, the footlights go out 
and spotlight is turned on stage behind the second 
curtain.) 

WRSC AnnouNcER: Good morning, ladies 
and gentlemen of the radio audience. You 
are listening to station WRSC. We are 
happy now to connect you with the television 
studios of the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 

ABC Announcer: At this time it is our great 
privilege to present a series of style shows by 
means of the recently perfected scientific 
achievement, television. And may I remind 
you that the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany was the first to develop and bring into 
your homes this marvelous discovery of the 
twentieth century? May it always be our 
privilege to be foremost in the service of our 
vast public! The costumes which you are 
about to see are typical of those the college 
girl is wearing. Four showings are included 
in this series and the group takes you through 
the entire day of a college girl’s activities. 
We see her first as she makes the struggle to 
bridge the gap between her downy bed and 
that dreaded 8 o'clock class. Pajamas 
“they are wearing” shown through the 
courtesy of the leading women’s wear house 
in Los Angeles. 

[Back curtain rises] 


TELEVISION BROADCAST I, 7.00 A. M. 


[The setting is a simple wall-set on which are 
hung college pennants to convey the idea of a 
dormitory room. Ten girls in pajamas appear 
in chorus formation and to the tune of “It’s Nice 
to Get up in the Morning but It’s Nicer to Lie in 
Bed,” which comes over the radio, do a clever 
ballet. The loud ringing of an alarm clock off 
stage is the signal for their exit. Back curtain 
falls, spotlight goes off, fooilights come on.| 


ABC Announcer: The studio orchestra will 
entertain you while we make a magic leap 
across the continent to New York City 
where the program will continue in a few 
minutes. 

[Music heard through the radio during the 
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following dialogue and until scenery has been 

shifted for Broadcast IT.] 

Fro: Isn’t television wonderful? My, Adele, 
I’m glad you called me up! Wasn’t that 
grand reception? Everything was so clear. 
I wonder if you can order those pajamas? 
I'd like to get some like those green ones 
trimmed in yellow and lavendar. They 
would be quite swank on the beach. 

ADELE: Yes, those made a divine color har- 
mony. ‘There was just the right amount of 
yellow for a pleasing accent. And pastel 
tones are so good for you, Flo. They show 
off your own delicate coloring, and somehow 
they are in keeping with your demure little 
ways. 

Rutu [sighing]: I guess I’ll have to wait for 
more flattering styles to do my “‘beaching.”’ 
Can’t you picture me in gay beach pajamas? 
You know, since I’ve had costume design 
and dress appreciation, I shudder to think 
what awful outfits I used blithely and unsus- 
pectingly to inflict upon a defenseless public. 
But I know my problems now. You can 
have the “pretty” clothes, Flo, but I'll stick 
to the plain, tailored things which don’t em- 
phasize the extra pounds. 

Fo: Well, tailored clothes don’t have to be 
uninteresting though they are plain. They 
can have a lot of distinction in line and show 
off beautiful fabrics to advantage. And you 
can still indulge your love of the striking in 
your lounging things. 

[Music stops. Footlights go off and spotlight 
comes on during the following speech.| 

ABC ANNouNCER: My friends who are author- 
ity on women’s clothes tell me the fashions 
of the present season are apparently an an- 
swer to the prayers of the thousands of women 
who crave beautiful clothes but find the 
clothing budget allotment reduced almost to 
the vanishing point. Among the high fash- 
ion items which are low in cost probably the 
most outstanding is the wide and varied use 
of cotton. For sports wear cotton fabrics 
reign supreme. Not only do we find it used 


for frocks but for hats, gloves, bags, hose, 
and even shoes. For afternoon, cotton is 
neck and neck with time-honored silks, and 
for evening the cotton nets, laces, and or- 
gandies seem the very essence of youth, 
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gaiety, and romance. Other economy meas- 
ures which carry fashion approval are double- 
duty costumes ia a variety of adaptations 
from deep-sea luncheon-bridge suits to after- 
noon-dinner gowns. Or the thrifty yet 
smart woman chooses a dress in white, neu- 
tral beige, or gray and varies it with acces- 
sories, both tailored and dressy, in gay colors. 
Our program continues with the showing of 
street and sports costumes endorsed by a 
well-known house on Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 
[Back curtain rises] 


TELEVISION BROADCAST II, THROUGH THE 
MORNING 


[Local street scene.1 Girls stroll about wearing 
sports costumes and carrying tennis rackets or 
golf clubs. Others apparently come from College 
Inn and carry paper cups with straws from which 
they sip refreshment. The girls come on the stage 
singly or in groups of two or three, chatting in 
pantomime. Both right and left entrances are 
used to keep the stage balanced and avoid con- 
fusion. Each girl moves down stage out of the 
group (yet well back of the prologue group) to 
display her costume, at which time she is spot- 
lighted. Pantomime conversation carried on by 
the background group gives the atmosphere of 
easy, friendly intermingling characteristic of a 
college group. Those who have displayed their 
costumes merge again into the groups and gradu- 
ally saunter off to make room for others. The 
sports and street costumes naturally constitute 
the largest group. The street costumes range from 
“campus clothes’’ to the more formal “‘town’’ cos- 
tumes. Music continues throughout the scene. 
Curtain falls. Spotlights go off and footlights 
come on during the following speech.] 


ABC Announcer: Art Williams is brandish- 
ing his baton and the boys of the ABC or- 
chestra are again ready to entertain you. 
May we remind you that you are the guests 
of the American Broadcasting Company 
during this showing of smart costumes for 
the college girl? 
1In the original production a curtain depicting 

College Inn, the campus “‘hang-out,” was used. 

The only stage property was an iron railing similar 

to that which stands along the curb in front of the 

inn. 
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[Orchestra back stage plays softly during the 

following dialogue.} 

Fro: My! This certainly is something differ- 
ent in style shows. Why, those models 
looked just like girls you might see right here 
on campus. [Chanting.] “Long ones, short 
ones, lean ones, fat ones, dark ones, fair’’. . . . 

ADELE [interrupting]: That little curly-haired 
blonde who came on with the olive brunette 
in green—the one wearing the bright me- 
dium blue street costume—really she was an 
almost perfect ingénue type. That color 
just suited her sparkling vivacity. 

Rutu: Of course, I am always looking for the 
things I can wear. I thought the large model 
with brown hair and fair skin looked quite 
trim in her brown silk tweed. Her hat was 
in scale with her size too. It’s so pathetic 
to see anyone with that figure wearing a 
“postage stamp” on her head! 

ApELE: Another costume that appealed to me 
as especially successful was the suit worn by 
the girl next to the last in the street group. 
If you noticed, she was rather stout and in 
the large-hip class, but the jacket ending 
well below the hip was a good length to mini- 
mize the defect. And the gardenia on the 
lapel and the touch of white on her hat 
carried the eye right up and seemed to give 
her height. 

Fro: Yes, I noticed her too. And the tone of 
her hose added to the heightening effect. 
I’ve noticed one of the commonest mistakes 
made by persons not so tall or a bit broad is 
wearing light hose, especially with dark 
clothes. Now you’d think everyone would 
realize that light hose cut the height and 
make one conspicuous besides, but they 
don’t seem to. 

Rutu: That new cotton tweed certainly makes 
up well. It seems like a practical material 
for summer suits. It’s tailored enough for 
wear in the city and yet wouldn’t be hot or 
show wrinkles. The green and black and 
white mixture worn with the panama sailor 
was quite smart. I’d think a cotton tweed 
would fit in nicely with your needs for Cali- 
fornia, Flo, and it would cost very little. 

Frio: Yes, and those double-duty dresses are 
a gift from heaven too. That blue jumper 
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dress trimmed in white piqué, the one with 
the matching jacket, is ideal for street wear. 

Rutu: They certainly are just the thing to 
solve the problem of variety with little extra 
expense. 

AveLe: And without the jacket it was dressy 
enough for afternoon. You know, Flo, you 
could have several dainty cotton guimpes 
to wear with the jumper and it wouldn’t 
seem like the same costume at all, and think 
how inexpensive it would be. 

Fo: That really is one of the cleverest econ- 
omy schemes I’ve run across. 

Rutu: That type of an outfit has all kinds of 
possibilities. You could wear either white 
or blue accessories. And you could make 
yourself a piqué hat to match the trimming 
on the jacket. 

ApELE: Yes, and with a white sports dress you 
could have several sets of accessories in dif- 
ferent gay colors. And those little berets 
like the one worn with the white shantung 
are so simple to make, don’t you know? 
Jerry Jones made hers. 

Fo: Oh, that’s right, so she did. 
to show me how. 

ADELE: I’m crazy to see the afternoon things. 
Those are the kind of clothes we'll need to 
keep cool in, Ruth, if we spend the summer 
here. I wish the next series would come on. 
[The preparation of the stage for the next scene 

requires several minutes. To allow sufficient time 

and to add variety the announcer may give baseball 
and market news as from a local station.| 

ABC ANNouncEeR: On the shores of Lake 
Michigan dwell many of the collegiate 
world’s most charmingly gowned co-eds. 
For the campus receptions, informal parties, 
and dining in town we offer for your approval 
afternoon and “five o'clock” costumes. 
Through the facilities of a leading depart- 
ment store we have the good fortune to show 
you some of the season’s most charming 
costumes. 

[Lights change, back curtain rises.] 


get her 


TELEVISION BROADCAST III, AFTERNOON 
Soft music throughout the scene 


[A garden table with gay umbrella and matching 
chairs against a back-drop and wings of foliage. 


1934 


As the curtain rises, a girl is seated at a table, set 
for tea service, and several others, assistant host- 
esses, are on the stage. Other girls, wearing afler- 
noon costumes, saunter on singly or in groups and 
are received by the hostesses. Greetings and in- 
troductions in pantomine. Each girl comes down 
center where she poses with the spotlight centering 
attention on her for the moment. After display- 
ing her costume, each girl rejoins the tea group 
and is served. Some are seated, others stand. 
The group is constantly changing to make room 
for newcomers. Finally, the guests having all 
been taken care of, the hostesses serve each other 
and thus have an opportunity to display their 
costumes. The curtain comes down with the 
hostesses and a few guests still on the stage. Spot- 
lights go off and footlights come on, with music in- 
creasing in volume during the change.| 


ADELE: Weren’t those lovely? And they were 
not fussy either, which just proves that your 
clothes don’t have to be elaborate to be 
smart. 

Rutu: No, they do not; the important thing 
is that they should be becoming to the wearer. 
Remember what Miss Austin used to tell 
us, “Never say, ‘What a lovely dress!’ but 
‘what a beautiful woman!’”’ Even ifa dress 
is in the height of fashion it won’t be smart 
unless the lines and color and material suit 
your figure and enhance your personality. 

FLo: Did you notice how many cottons there 
were—voiles, eyelet batiste, and organdie? 
I’m awfully glad, because cotton is so easily 
laundered. 

Rut: Yes, and another thing about summer 
cottons is that they needn’t cost much. 
That’s one place you can get ahead of the 
budget without a struggle. 

ApELE: The green and white print with the 
deep V faggoted yoke was unusually good on 
the stocky girl with auburn coloring. The 
strength and simplicity of its lines really 
seemed to be a part of her own rather force- 
ful personality. 

Frio: Remember what was said in class last 
week about accessories? I noticed that that 


same model carried a white tailored purse. 
Wouldn’t one of those tinted mesh bags like 
the one brought to class have spoiled the 
effect completely! 
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Rutu: Speaking of purses, have you seen the 
one Sally’s aunt sent her? The cover slips 
off for cleaning, and you can make extra 
covers to match any of your costumes. 

ADELE: I’m so glad cotton gloves are high 
fashion. They’re really much more comfort- 
able in warm weather and certainly are a sav- 
ing in cleaning bills. 

Fo: Yes, that’s a point some persons never 
seem to consider when choosing a costume. 
Why, the upkeep on some clothes soon 
amounts to more than the original cost. 

Rutu: You know, I read the other day that 
the average woman spends $50 a year for 
cosmetics. Of course, it’s all right to use 
cosmetics, if it’s done artistically, but think 
how much better the majority of women and 
girlscould look if they’d spend some time just 
studying their own type and how to bring 
out their best points. 

ApELE: Yes, but even when women arrive at 
the stage of being able to see themselves as 
others see them, there’s still a lot to be done 
in educating them to plan their clothes so 
that a wardrobe isn’t just a storage place in 
which to hang a dozen unrelated dresses. 

Fo: That’s just what is bothering me right 
now. I’mso grateful to Dad for my gradua- 
tion trip because I’ve heard so much about 
California, and I’m getting a big thrill just 
thinking about it all. But planning a ward- 
robe is rather serious business for I do want 
to be correctly dressed for all occasions, and 
it will take some thoughtful planning to fit in 
what I have with what I can afford to add. 
You see, Dad’s giving me just so much money 
and I have to budget all my expenses within 
that amount. 

Rutu: Of course, it is a lot more fun when 
you’re getting new things for something 
special like Flo’s trip, but everyone who is 
really well-dressed should have a wardrobe 
plan. No matter what you buy—a hat, or 
purse, or shoes—even a fancy handkerchief— 
you have to stop and consider what you have 
on hand; otherwise you’re apt to look like a 
crazy quilt. 

ADELE [shuddering]: Or what’s almost worse, 
just an insignificant nonentity with no style 
at all. I— 
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ABC ANNOUNCER [breaking in]: The final set- 
ting in this series of style showings is most 
appropriately an evening scene, “Between 
Dances,” when fair maidens are at their 
fairest. For the costumes in this scene we 
are indebted to one of our local shops. 


[Lights change, back curtain rises.] 
TELEVISION BROADCAST IV, BETWEEN DANCES 


[To convey the impression of a ballroom scene a 
black sateen back-drop against which colored 
balloons hang down from the top is used. The 
orchestra, on stage at the center back and grouped 
behind a low railing which serves to increase their 
background effect, plays appropriate music 
throughout the scene. The girls, wearing eve- 
ning gowns,? are all on the stage at the rise of the 


2 It may be of interest to know that the evening 
dresses used in the original production were made 
in the advanced class. The designs were devel- 
oped by draping experimental materials, cheese- 
cloth being substituted for chiffon, tarlatan for 
tulle, paper cambric for taffeta, and Kresge curtain 
net over cambric for velvet, this last giving the 
audience a surprisingly successful impression. 
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curtain, promenading and chatting. As in pre- 
vious scenes, each one casually leaves the group 
to come down stage for individual inspection. 
The scene closes with the girls throwing serpentine 
at the audience.] 


[Back Curtain] 


The music continues until final curtain 


ABC Announcer: This is the American Broad- 
casting Company. Charley Waterman an- 
nouncing. 

WRSC Announcer: This program of styles 
for the college girl has come to you through 
Station WRSC. 

Ruta: O, I think television broadcasting of 
styles is a wonderful idea! Wasn’t it lucky 
I happened to read about this being on the 
air this morning? 

F1o: I’ve got some grand ideas for my ward- 
robe, and I want both of you to see it when I 
have it all assembled. 

ADELE and Rutu: Of course, we want to. 


[Front Curtain] 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


FACTORS THAT INFLUENCE EN- 
ROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE 
IN ADULT HOMEMAKING 
CLASSES 


EVA M. WALLER AND MAUDE WILLIAMSON 


The enrollment and attendance in adult 
homemaking classes vary greatly in a 
particular locality. Since no careful studies 
have been made to determine what the 
major variations are and what may be the 
factors influencing them, it seemed worth 
while to make a study of a local adult pro- 
gram in which a variety of classes was 
offered. 

Phoenix, Arizona, furnished an excellent 
opportunity for such a study, since a well- 
organized adult homemaking program has 
been in operation there for several years 
under the supervision of Mrs. Mildred 
Weigley Wood, and very careful and com- 
plete records have been kept. These 
records were analyzed in 1932-33 to de- 
termine some of the factors which influence 
the enrollment and attendance as a basis 
for evaluating and improving this and other 
adult homemaking programs in Arizona. 

An attempt was made to learn: 


How are enrollment and attendance of adult 
homemaking classes affected by such factors as the 
time of day at which the class meets, the time of 
year, the frequency of class meetings, the length of 
unit, and the nature of the course, that is, its sub- 
ject matter content and whether or not it included 
the production of some specific article? Another 
point concerned the types of classes that show 
constant new enrollments. 


The effect of publicity upon enrollment 
and attendance was not included because 
practically the same types and amount of 
publicity were given to all classes. The 


principal methods used were: preliminary 
announcements sent to all women on the 
mailing list; newspaper publicity; and 
announcement to classes already in session, 
that is, mouth to mouth publicity. 

Similarly no attempt was made to learn 
the effect of teacher qualifications because 
these were the same for every teacher. 
There were three requirements common for 
teachers: she must have had some home- 
making experience; she must have taken a 
course in “Methods of Teaching Adult 
Homemaking Education”; and she must 
have acquired a good background in the 
subject matter to be taught, either as a 
home economics graduate or as a specialist 
in the subject to be taught. 

One hundred thirty-five classes were 
offered during the two years in which the 
study was made, the units varying in 
length from six to forty-nine lessons and 
dealing with parent education, clothing, 
related art, home nursing, health and 
personal care, home management, and 
foods and nutrition. The term parent 
education as used here refers to classes 
dealing with child development, parent- 
child relationships, and family relationships. 

The records for the 135 classes were ap- 
propriately grouped and calculations were 
made of the total enrollment, average at- 
tendance, persistence and percentage at- 
tendance as influenced by the factors 
already listed. All classes were first studied 
in an effort to determine the influence of 
one factor when all other factors were dis- 
regarded; the classes with certain factors in 
common were then grouped to show the 
effect of a variant factor. 

As regards the time of meeting, the 
analysis showed that the classes meeting 
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in the evening had the largest average 
enrollment but the lowest persistence and 
percentage of attendance and the lowest 
average attendance. This may indicate 
that many women think they can attend in 
the evening and therefore enroll but do not 
attend consistently; or it might be due to 
the fact that more things actually interfere 
in the evening. Whichever is true, more 
women enroll in the evening classes than 
in others but do not attend as regularly as 
those who enroll in the morning and after- 
noon classes. This probably means that 
more classes should be scheduled during the 
morning and afternoon and fewer in the 
evening if we are to have the greatest possi- 
ble persistence of attendance. 

The time of year did not greatly influence 
the enrollment and attendance of adult 
homemaking classes in Phoenix. It should 
be noted, however, that no classes were 
scheduled to meet in the early fall or late 
spring. If this had been done, the time of 
year might have had some influence since 
the weather is very warm in Phoenix at 
these seasons. 

A greater number of women enrolled in 
the long units of work than in the short 
units, but the attendance of long units was 
much poorer in every respect—average 
attendance, persistence and percentage of 
attendance. This points to the importance 
of breaking up semester classes into shorter 
units in order to improve attendance. 

Classes which met two or three times per 
week had smaller enrollments and average 
attendance than those meeting less fre- 
quently, but the persistence and percentage 
of attendance were greater than in those 
meeting less frequently. The smaller ini- 
tial enrollment is probably due to the fact 
that the classes which met two or three 
times per week were largely clothing con- 
struction classes in which the initial enroll- 
ment was limited to twenty students. 
Women are willing to meet more often for 
such work in order to finish a garment as 
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quickly as possible. A number of parent 
education classes were scheduled to meet 
twice a week, but many of these did not 
materialize at all or were closed because of 
low enrollment. Information secured in- 
formally from homemakers suggests that 
the average homemaker’s time does not 
allow her to attend classes meeting twice or 
three times a week over a long period of 
time. The best enrollment and attendance 
in parent education classes were secured in 
classes scheduled to meet once a week or 
twice a month, rather than twice a week. 

The nature of the course did not greatly 
influence the enrollment or the average 
attendance, but the production classes had 
a greater persistence and percentage of 
attendance than the non-production units. 
This points to the fact that women are more 
persistent in their attendance when they are 
making some material object such as a dress 
or a lamp shade. 

The subject matter content of the course 
did not seem greatly to influence the enroll- 
ment and attendance except that the cloth- 
ing construction classes had the greatest 
persistence and percentage of attendance, 
while the foods and nutrition had the lowest. 
Although both are production type of units, 
work on the clothing project would carry on 
from lesson to lesson, while food projects 
were completed in one lesson. This sug- 
gests that the classes in which a project is 
not completed in one lesson have higher 
persistence of attendance than those in 
which a project is completed in each lesson. 

Subject matter content did, however, 
influence new enrollments in the classes. 
There were very few enrollments in clothing 
construction classes after the second meet- 
ing, but twenty per cent of the women 
enrolled in the parent education, related 
art, and foods and nutrition classes entered 
after the second meeting. This is probably 
due to the fact that women are more con- 
scious of their needs in clothing construction 
than in other phases of the work. The 
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parent education classes had the lowest 
initial enrollments of any type of class, but 
they steadily increased throughout the 
units, indicating that the women were 
gradually awakened to their needs in parent 
education, learned what was being offered 
in these classes, and passed the word on to 
otherwomen. The teachers recognized this 
fact and planned their lessons accordingly. 
Although each lesson in a parent education 
class was definitely tied up with the preced- 
ing and following lessons, each was com- 
plete within itself, so a woman could come 
into the class for any one or more lessons. 

Although this study has been confined to 
135 classes in one locality and its findings 
might not be borne out exactly in another 
situation, human nature is so similar and 
homemakers’ activities differ so little in 
different localities that these results proba- 
bly indicate trends in adult homemaking 


programs. 


DIRECTED OBSERVATIONS OF 
CHILDREN BY PARENT 
STUDY GROUPS 


FLOKA M. THURSTON 


Few parents really observe their children. 
They see them in a variety of situations, 
but they have neither the time nor the 
training to observe them systematically. 
Some parents, however, have become inter- 
ested in the possibilities of observing their 
own and other children. They discover 
that even simple records of home situations 
help them to understand their children as 
nothing else does and that when they ‘ob- 
serve children in a group under direction 
they come to know more about the nature 
of childhood and to gain perspective on their 
own offspring. Many study groups base 
their discussions from time to time upon 
the observations which parents make in 
homes and in nursery schools. In order to 


discover how various groups were carrying 
on observations, the department of child 
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development and parent education of the 
American Home Economics Association has 
made a survey which will be discussed at the 
annual meeting in June. 

Sixty-two leaders of parent groups co- 
operated in this study by answering a ques- 
tionnaire and sending descriptions of their 
methods and copies of the blanks they use. 
Less than half considered it undesirable to 
expect parents to make observations; this 
was partly because the parents were unable 
to give the time, but largely because the 
leaders believed the parents lacked the 
necessary training. In some cases there 
was a lack of interest or of a sense of the 
value of observing children as a means to 
understanding them. A few felt that the 
emotional tie between parent and child 
would prevent the former from making 
an accurate and objective observation; 
others that parents hesitate to give an 
exact account of their home situations, both 
because these are personal and because by 
dressing up the record they can make a 
better impression. In a very few cases the 
staff was too limited to afford any help to 
parents except in the study group, or the 
laboratory had to be reserved for the use of 
students. In almost every instance where 
observation was not carried on, there was 
interest in knowing how other leaders were 
using it as a teaching device and in seeing 
brief, simple, and objective record blanks 
suitable for parents to use. 

As for the observations made by parents, 
their purpose ranged all the way from 
gathering data for research in child develop- 
ment to making informal records of some 
aspect of a child’s behavior which had be- 
come a source of difficulty. One group 
composed of both fathers and mothers made 
a study of the interests of children in various 
types of musical instruments and ways of 
cultivating their interest in music. An- 
other observed the use their children made 
of certain play materials. Emphasis was 
laid upon the importance of seeing the child 
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at home as well as in a nursery school. In 
addition to the usual records which parents 
make on sleep, food intake, and elimination 
for the information of the school staff, they 
frequently make regular observations on 
their own and other children according to 
the items on the blanks provided. In one 
center the parents observed for an hour and 
a half or two hours in the nursery school 
and then met for a round table discussion 
under the leadership of a staff member. 
Interest was reported in providing oppor- 
tunity for seeing children and making 
records of their activity at the various 
school levels, but so far little has been done 
which has proved satisfactory. 

One gets the feeling from these replies 
that the groups which do not succeed in 
interesting parents in observation are 
inhibited by the parent’s already over- 
crowded schedule and an inertia born of his 
dislike of systematic study and scientific 
method. It is to be hoped that out of a 
discussion of these replies and the experi- 
ences of many leaders methods may be 
clarified for enlisting every type of parent in 
some kind of observation of children which 
will be effective for his particular need. 

The findings of this survey will be among 
the reports considered in the discussion to 
which the department of child development 
and parental education will devote its ses- 
sion on the afternoon of Thursday, June 28. 
There will be ample opportunity for free 
discussion from the floor of the ways in 
which the observation of children is or may 
be used to enrich the work not only with 
parents but also with high school and col- 
lege classes, and it is hoped that the meeting 
will be of help alike to teachers and to 
leaders of parent groups that have realized 
the advantages of direct observation but 
have not known how to arrange it. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


Tompson, DorotHy CANNON, and WASHBURN, 
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Education Vol. 9, pp. 406-408 (1933). 

StrRANG, RutH. An Introduction to Child Study. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930, 
Chapters IX and XVIII. 

Waconer, Lovisa C. ‘What the mother may 
learn through directed observation of her 
child.” Chapter VII in Parent Education 
edited by RicHarD OLDING BEARD. Min- 
neapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 
1927. 


PARENT EDUCATION IN OKLA- 
HOMA HOME DEMONSTRATION 
WORK 


E. FAITH STRAYER 


Perhaps the most important responsi- 
bility of the farm home is the rearing of 
healthy, wholesome children. Requests 
from rural parents for help in meeting this 
responsibility led to the establishment of an 
extension project in child development and 
parent education in Oklahoma in the fall 
of 1930. About the same time studies 
made for the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection indicated 
more clearly just what parents’ needs were. 

Twenty-six counties are carrying parent 
education as a major in their county pro- 
gram of home demonstration work this 
year. The project has developed in most 
of these counties in the following way. 

When a number of home demonstration 
club members express a desire for work in 
parent education as a part of their extension 
program, the possibilities of such a program 
are described to them and the County 
Home Demonstration Advisory Board de- 
termines whether or not to include it in 
the county program of work. When it is 
selected, interested parents enroll as “‘child 
development demonstrators” and_ the 
county home demonstration agent secures 
the cooperation of the extension specialist. 
The specialist devotes considerable time to 
conferences with the county home demon- 
stration agent, provides mimeographed and 
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printed materials, and presents at least 
three demonstrations before home demon- 
stration clubs which the county home 
demonstration agent observes; and there- 
after the agent carries the work to the other 
clubs in her county. These demonstrations 
are of the lecture type followed by discus- 
sion and conferences. Things which may 
be seen and handled are both interesting and 
helpful to home demonstration club women; 
consequently, considerable illustrative ma- 
terial, such as homemade play materials, 
homemade equipment that “fits,” inex- 
pensive books and magazines, self-help 
clothing, and homemade games for family 
fun, are used in the demonstrations. 

Four counties in the state did not use the 
plan as described above but used instead 
the local-leader plan. One community has 
for three years held a “‘hen sale” in order to 
buy the gasoline which their leader must 
use in making her eighty-mile trips to the 
training meetings. These leaders or child 
development demonstrators have certain 
responsibilities, such as making directed 
observations of their children and of them- 
selves, reading books to be chosen from a 
selected library loaned for this purpose by 
the Oklahoma Library Commission, and 
providing inexpensive homemade equip- 
ment to meet the needs of their children. 

The most valuable results from such a 
parent education program are intangible 
and immeasurable. A better understand- 
ing of children, of their needs, capacities, 
and differences cannot be measured, neither 
can new attitudes toward children and 
toward human beings in general; yet these 
things are no less real. Child development 
demonstrators often include in their reports 
a remark which indicates the achievement 
of some of these goals. For example, 


From the beginning of this child study I have 
found myself having less tension and being more a 
guide than a ruler of children. 

I have the desire now to make sex education seem 
natural and wholesome to my children, and also the 
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desire that my children shall obey because my 
requests are reasonable and right, not because they 
fear punishment. 

I feel so much younger and happier since I’ve 
been taking more interest in the community, and 
the children are proud of me. 


There are also certain tangible evidences 
of progress toward these more important 
intangible goals. The following figures 
show some of these in 1932 and 1933: 


1932 1933 
1. Health examinations which 
child development dem- 
onstrators provided for 
their children.......... 

2. Physical defects corrected. . 
3. Observations of children 
made by mothers....... 

4. Homes reporting new prac- 
tices in care and training 

5. Homes reporting new atti- 
tudes toward children or 
other family members. . . 

6. Demonstrations given by 
local leaders with assist- 
ance of the county home 
demonstration agent... . 

7. Selected books read....... 
8. Pieces of equipment for 
children exhibited at 
county or state fairs..... 

9. Homes in which furnishings 
have been adjusted to 
meet the needs of children 

10. Women undertaking com- 
munity projects for the 
well-being of children and 
young people (for ex- 
ample, helping to provide 
school playground equip- 
ment for smaller children, 
tennis court for young 


11. Number of libraries bor- 


750 
454 


1,609 
1,464 


1,117 


1,071 


376 649 


758 
1,152 


275 


340 638 


12. Homes providing more inter- 
esting recreation for young 


13. Homes using family council 


14. Homes helping to provide vo- 
cational guidance through 
reliable books on that 


|| |_| 
145 
— 
67 
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Always the extension program in parent 
education is a positive program whose 
primary objective is to help parents to 
grow in ability to solve their own problems 
and in ability to provide an enriched home 
life for all the members of their families. 


FOOD PRESERVATION IN 
LABRADOR 


EVELYN C. AVERY 


A very interesting food preservation 
project is being promoted in Newfound- 
land and Labrador by the International 
Grenfell Association. The Association rec- 
ognizes that the salvation of the people of 
the North is through preventive and not 
curative measures, and therefore it is en- 
couraging agricultural and food preserva- 
tion projects. In the words of Sir Wilfred, 


I believe that the most important thing of all in 
the development of the people of the North is that 
they should have the addition to their food which 
the canning makes possible. It will not be merely 
that we are feeding them for a limited time, but we 
are putting them on their feet physically and men- 
tally by making their thinking machines properly 
nourished. 


The project was first developed at St. 
Anthony, Newfoundland, under the super- 
vision of Professor W. W. Chenoweth of 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. From 
a very simple beginning the project has so 
grown that now the center during the sal- 
mon season suggests a miniature cannery. 
The fish are canned in tins, sealed by a 
hand sealer, and processed in a huge retort. 
The women of the community are organized 
into groups with one of the members of each 
group acting as leader and directing the 
work, The people of the community, by 
thus reporting to the canning center on an 
appointed day, not only can the salmon 
needed for their own use but also that used 
in the orphanage, hospital, and homes of the 
staff. 
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This past summer the work was intro- 
duced at some of the mission points along 
the Labrador coast. The Association pro- 
vided a pressure cooker, tin cans, and hand 
sealers. At these points, as at St. Anthony, 
though in a much simpler way, the work was 
carried on as a community project—a center 
being established to which the people 
brought their products and received assist- 
ance in canning. Since wood in the North 
is a valuable commodity, each woman 
brought enough to cover her proportional 
share of fuel. Services were contributed to 
the Mission to cover the cost of cans. The 
women were interested in the project and 
eager to bring products to be canned. 

An agricultural program is also under 
way to encourage the planting of gardens, 
and the Grenfell Association hopes that it 
will provide vegetables not only sufficient 
for the use of the people during the growing 
season but for preservation for winter. 
Beet and turnip greens and rhubarb were 
canned this past summer at St. Anthony, 
and the greenhouse there is now furnishing 
plantings for many of the mission stations. 
Berries, such as baked-apples and blueber- 
ries, are now preserved to a limited extent 
by some of the people. 

It will be interesting, especially to the 
nutritionist, to watch the development of 
this food preservation project as the Gren- 
fell Association does its pioneer work in 
trying to determine to what degree the 
promotion of agricultural and food preser- 
vation projects will provide for the people 
of the North a more adequate food supply. 


TWO TYPES OF ORGANIZATION FOR 
A COURSE IN FOOD AND 
NUTRITION 


AILSIE M. STEVENSON 


The study here reported was an out- 
growth of the work of a committee on the 
revision of home economics courses in the 
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University of Chicago High School. In 
order to vitalize the high school courses in 
home economics, the committee thought it 
wise to study methods of teaching as well 
as content. Therefore, the food instructor 
attempted to compare two types of organi- 
zation for presenting a food course. The 
first emphasized the importance of good 
nutrition in the body and the factors which 
determine an adequate diet, followed by 
the application of this understanding to the 
selection of well-balanced and attractive 
meals and the problems of planning and 
providing meals for a family. The second 
organization was the more common one, 
that around the three meals of the day, 
with the approach from the more imme- 
diate meal problems of girls to a study of 
the nutritional and managerial problems 
involved. 

The two groups of girls that participated 
in the study were paired as well as possible 
in regard to four things: grade in school, 
intelligence quotient, home economics back- 
ground, and home conditions. 

As a first step in the study the instructor 
formulated a list of objectives which would 
be desirable for a food course in high school 
no matter what type of organization was 
used. Next a means of measuring the 
results of teaching was sought. The Davis 
Achievement Scale in Household Science! 
and a mimeographed test compiled from 
many sources were chosen as the objective 
tests. In addition to these tests, the girls 
kept dietary records for a week at the 
beginning of the term, for a week at the 
end of the semester, and for a week three 
months after completion of the course. The 
total calories, protein, calcium, and iron in 
these diets were calculated on the basis of 
“shares” found in individual servings of 
food. No claim is made for the scientific 
accuracy of the dietary records; but since 
the same person made all the calculations 


1 May E. Davis, Achievement Scale in House- 
hold Science. Chicago: Ginn and Co., 1928. 
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it is assumed that the interpretation of all 
was similar. Changes in weight were noted 
as possible indications of adequacy of diet. 
In addition, habits of eating between meals 
were studied and calculations were made of 
the nutrients in school lunches chosen by 
the girls without their knowledge that this 
was to be done. Less objective measure- 
ments were obtained from information 
concerning home activities before and after 
the course and from observation on the part 
of the instructor as to interest and ease of 
learning. 

The effects of the economic depression 
were felt in the class enrollment during the 
course of the study, but the records of fifteen 
sub-freshman pupils (seventh and eighth 
grade) studying under each organization 
met the requirements necessary for a com- 
parison. The differences in home back- 
ground and intelligence quotients were not 
serious, though it is regrettable that these 
two factors could not have been per- 
fectly matched, especially the intelligence 
quotients. 

Comparison of the test results showed 
that the gains made by the girls in the first 
group, that is, those studying under Organi- 
zation I, exceeded the gains of the second 
group by an average of 3.5 per cent in objec- 
tive tests for composition and diet, general 
comprehension, managerial judgment, and 
critical attitude. The gains of the girls 
under Organization II exceeded those of 
the girls under Organization I by 8 per cent 
in the test for marketing and housewifery, 
and 2 per cent in the test for the care, 
preservation, and preparation of food. 
Both groups made high scores on the first 
tests so that great percentage gains could 
not be expected. The scores of both groups 
at the second testing exceeded the norms 
for low ninth grade by 5 to 9 points except 
on the food preparation test. The lower 
scores for this last test were to be expected 
since food preparation played a compara- 
tively small part in both organizations. 
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As regards weight, group 1 showed a 
smaller number of favorable weight changes, 
but about equaled group 2 in the percentage 
of change in weight. As regards changes in 
diet, in the analysis of the records for the 
second week group 2 showed more improve- 
ments, an equal number of unfavorable 
results, and fewer unchanged results; but 
in the records for the third week, group 1 
showed more improvements, less loss, and 
fewer unchanged results. It would seem 
therefore that Organization II resulted in 
more favorable immediate dietary changes, 
but that Organization I resulted in more 
favorable lasting changes. 

In the study of eating habits note was 
made of changes in general diet, in eating 
between meals, and in the choice of lunches. 
At the beginning of the study group 2 
ranked better than group 1 on all three 
points. The improvement in general diet 
and lunches was about equal, but group 1 
showed a larger proportion of girls who 
improved their habits of between-meal 
eating. 

As regards ease of learning, interests, and 
use of learning, the instructor judged that 
there were fewer re-teachings in Organiza- 
tion II. This was probably due partly to 
interest and grasp of subject matter but also 
to the fact that the reference books used by 
the girls were organized on the meal basis, 
which facilitated study. Little of the 
evidence derived from the girls’ reports of 
their interests and responsibilities lent itself 
to purposes of comparison. However, the 
girls in group 1 seemed to think more in 
terms of meal planning and preparation 
than merely in terms of cooking and seemed 
to have more interest in marketing. They 
also reported more worthwhile additional 
projects on meal planning for the family. 
On the whole, the instructor felt that the 
girls who studied under Organization II 
were more interested for three reasons: 
recent textbooks are organized on the meal 
basis; the girls could more easily see the 
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possibility of interesting problems and 
activities, especially creative ones; and this 
organization was more attractive because it 
differed more noticeably from that used in 
the elementary school, where the work in 
foods is not based on the meal plan. 

Summary. This study shows that 
Organization I was slightly superior in 
effecting lasting achievement in general 
comprehension and certain phases of sub- 
ject content; slightly inferior in the number 
of favorable weight changes though equal 
in percentage of change; slightly superior 
in lasting dietary improvement, equal in 
changes as to choice of foods and lunches; 
and superior in respect to the number of 
girls improving in between-meal eating. 
Therefore, Organization I was slightly more 
efficient in general achievement and favor- 
able dietary changes. On the other hand, 
subjective evidence pointed to the superi- 
ority of Organization II in ease of learning, 
type of interests and responsibilities, and 
interest in the course. 

The difference in the merits of the two 
organizations is not great enough to warrant 
the conclusion that either is superior. 
Moreover it cannot be said that for all 
groups of girls superiority in nutrition is 
more valuable than superiority in market- 
ing and food preparation. Though the 
objective evidence points to slightly better 
personal dietary improvement under Organ- 
ization I, the subjective evidence points to 
greater interest in meal planning and 
service under Organization II, which might 
result in greater good to more people. The 
girls’ interest was affected by the organiza- 
tion of the elementary school course; had 
that course been based on the meal plan, 
it is doubtful if Organization II would have 
seemed so novel and interesting. The pres- 
ent textbooks and reference books for girls 
of this age undoubtedly aid teaching pro- 
cedure under Organization II. Appar- 
ently it is not so much the general method 
of approach which is important for teaching 
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a course in food study, but rather the 
objectives of the course, the general con- 
tent, and the teacher’s method of presenta- 
tion. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS HOME 
ECONOMICS BUILDING 


LUCY RATHBONE 


During 1933 the University of Texas com- 
pleted a series of nine new buildings. This 
unusual program was made possible by the 
income accruing from oil royalties on Uni- 
versity lands in West Texas. 

Included in this program is the new Home 
Economics Building into which the depart- 
ment moved during the past summer. 

The style of the building is suggestive of 
the Spanish Renaissance with its delight- 
fully informal patio, surrounded on three 
sides by a wide !oggia with overhanging roof 
of Spanish tile and its fascinating third 
floor balconies with balustrade of weathered 
cypress. Of Cordova cream shell stone 
with limestone trim, the building matches 
in material that used in several neighboring 
buildings but is more domestic in character. 
Over the entrance at the north is a stone 
cartouche which gives the keynote to the 
spirit of the building and symbolizes the 
pioneer homemaker as she stands at the 
door of her log cabin home. A tablet in 
the patio reads: “To the pioneer women of 
Texas who, amid hardships and dangers, 
preserved in their family life their ances- 
tral culture, broadened it through their ex- 
periences, and left it as a priceless heritage 
to succeeding generations this building is 
dedicated.” 

The north entrance leads directly into the 
Great Hall, the furnishings of which are 
expressive of the influences which have 
helped to shape the life of Texas—English, 
French, German, Spanish, and New Eng- 
land and Southern Colonial, all fused in one 
harmonious room. 
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Opening off this Great Hall is the Pioneer 
Room which, with its pine-sheathed walls, 
floors of random-width boards laid with 
pegs, and five-foot fireplace, suggests the 
main room in a Texas home of the days be- 
fore the Republic of 1836. Here, in repro- 
ductions of their original settings, will be 
preserved furniture and other articles asso- 
ciated with the pioneer families of Texas. 
A number of valuable gifts and loans have 
already been made, among them an old 
spinning-wheel, a child’s chair with rawhide 
seat, an old pot-hook which has been in 
Texas more than one hundred years, an iron 
stew-kettle, a chest of drawers, and a melo- 
deon. Texas families have already indi- 
cated their desire to preserve other ances- 
tral pieces by placing them in this museum. 

A plantation bedroom on the same floor 
is typical of such a room in an affluent 
plantation house when Texas enjoyed the 
prosperity of ante-bellum days. The fur- 
nishings harmonize with the center of inter- 
est—a large four-poster canopy bed pre- 
sented by an ex-student who is also an ex- 
faculty member. 

In addition to these two rooms devoted 
to museum purposes, the first floor contains 
administration offices, an auditorium and 
classroom, a lecture room for the teacher- 
training division, an exhibit room, a small 
student lounge, and a comfortable, home- 
like library where students can enjoy the 
coziness and cheer of an open fire. 

On the second floor are grouped offices, 
laboratories, and classrooms for home deco- 
ration, dress design, textiles, and clothing. 
Of special interest is the laboratory wherein 
constant temperature and humidity can be 
maintained for standardized testing. A 
small laundry-room is also provided for 
testing the effect of laundering on various 
fabrics. 

The third floor is occupied by the food 
and nutrition divisions. An innovation is 


the group of four small dining rooms to be 
used in connection with a laboratory con- 
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taining eight unit kitchens. These din- 
ing rooms and kitchens are furnished and 
equipped on the different cost levels, but 
even the most elaborate are consistent with 
moderate incomes. Another provision for 
the study of household equipment is a test- 
ing laboratory on the ground floor. 

On the third floor is also a suite consisting 
of reception room and a large dining room 
adjoining, which is dedicated to the Re- 
public of Texas. Design, woodwork, wall 
finish, color—all reproduce in historically 
correct detail the formal rooms of the typi- 
cal fine mansions of the days of the Republic 
and early Statehood. The suite as yet is 
unfurnished; but it is the intention to assem- 
ble here, largely through gifts, furnishings 
which belonged in Texan homes of the 
period. 

The nutrition division maintains on the 
third floor an elementary laboratory for 
preparation and display of diets; a chemical 
laboratory, where chemical problems related 
to nutrition are worked out; and a basal 
metabolism room, the last two used only by 
graduate students. The animal experiment 
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room and the laboratory for preparation of 
experimental diets are on the ground floor. 

The division of institutional management 
occupies the fourth floor, which extends only 
across the center of the building. It con- 
tains a large-quantity food laboratory with 
an adjoining tea-room where the students 
will have experience in food preparation and 
serving on an institutional basis. The flat- 
roofed deck opening from the west end of 
this floor is reserved for such special tech- 
nical work as sun-fading tests or sun 
cookery. The east deck is used for out-of- 
door entertaining. 

A point of general interest concerning the 
building is the fact that it contains eight 
different kinds of floors and floor finishes 
and several types of wall finish which fur- 
nish opportunity for class study of compara- 
tive cost and maintenance. In similar 
manner the furnishings in the museum 
rooms, lounge, and dining rooms provide 
excellent material for studying home deco- 
ration, textiles, or furniture selection. In 
fact, the entire building is a homemaking 
laboratory. 


EDITORIAL 


NEW YORK, JUNE 26 TO 29 


The prediction that the twenty-seventh 
annual meeting of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association would offer an unusual 
variety of professional profit and personal 
enjoyment is fully borne out by the detailed 
preliminary program sent to members late 
in May. Speakers, group discussions, edu- 
cational trips, general sight-seeing, social 
entertainments, just plain personal good 
times—by whatever standard one judges, 
the choice is wide and rich. At the same 
time the various functions have been 
scheduled so that there is the least possible 
conflict of hours, and the fact that all meet- 
ings are either in the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
which is Association headquarters, or in the 
nearby Hotel Governor Clinton will prevent 
loss of time in going to and fro. 

The opening social gun will be fired on 
Sunday afternoon when the homemaking 
teachers of New York City will welcome 
the visitors with a tea at the American 
Woman’s Association; on Monday business 
and pleasure will both be provided in the 
form of trips, a luncheon arranged by the 
New York Home Economics Association, 
and various special group meetings and 
dinners. Tuesday is the first day of the 
American Home Economics Association’s 
own sessions, beginning with the council 
meeting at 10.00 a.m., followed by depart- 
ment meetings in the afternoon and the 
first of the two public meetings in the eve- 
ning. From then on will come the usual 
succession of meetings large and small, but 
with opportunity allowed for various pleas- 
ant diversions, including a boatride about 
the harbor (by moonlight, we hope) and the 
annual banquet. 


As for speakers, it is impossible to give 
the complete list or times and topics here, 
but if we remember that the central theme 
of the week is the Consumer in the New 
Economic Order, a few of the names lifted 
more or less at random from the preliminary 
program will suggest what there is in store: 
William Kirkpatrick, Donald Armstrong, 
Henry Sherman, Paul Douglas, Lucy Gil- 
lett, Mildred Weigley Wood, Eduard Linde- 
man, Paul Nystrom, Belle Northrup, 
Robert Lynd, Crete Dahl, Dexter Keezer, 
Mrs. Harris Baldwin, Clare Tousley, Hazel 
Roach, Benjamin Andrews, Adelaide Bay- 
lor, Margaret Edwards, Flora Rose, Ivol 
Spafford, Cora Winchell, E. V. McCollum, 
Mary Lindsley, Quindara Oliver Dodge, 
Florence Armstrong, Lafayette Mendel, 
Mary Swartz Rose, Pauline Beery Mack, 
Marion Taylor, Paul Popenoe. 

Though technically the meetings end on 
Friday, it is expected that many people will 
stay over the second week-end for visits to 
places of professional or personal interest 
or for the after-convention conferences. 

Several unusually interesting matters 
will come up for decision by the Association 
in New York. To begin with, this is the 
year to elect a new president. Although 
the Association is safely out of the red as its 
books are closed June 1, it has been practis- 
ing economies of the kind that may do for 
an emergency but are not wise in the long 
run and that raise questions about the 
program of work. During the past year 
home economics and the American Home 
Economics Association have found them- 
selves drawn into public movements more 
than ever before, and reports of what has 
been done and plans for the future will give 
exceptional vitality to discussions of the 
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council and at the business session of the 
full Association. If the prospects for a 
large attendance are realized, the New 
York meetings should be among the most 
significant in its history. 


CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION FOR 
MARRIAGE AND FAMILY SOCIAL 
RELATIONS 


As was announced in February the 
American Social Hygiene Association, 
Teachers College of Columbia University, 
and the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation have jointly arranged to take ad- 
vantage of the latter’s meeting in New York 
City for holding a Conference on Education 
for Marriage and Family Social Relations 
at Teachers College June 30 and July 2 and 
3. The organizing and executive com- 
mittee, of which Dr. Paul Popenoe is chair- 
man, has enlisted the cooperation of nearly 
two hundred leaders in education, public 
health, religious and social work. The 
subject will be discussed by six or seven 
different groups, each concerned with the 
needs of students at a special educational 
level: children, youth, young men and 
women (possibly subdivided between those 
in and not in college), adults, teachers and 
leaders in training, and personal and family 
counsellors. 

Complete programs may be obtained 
soon after June 1 from the secretary of 
the Conference, Miss Gertrude R. Luce, 
525 West 120th Street, New York City. 
Meanwhile, it may be said that the meeting 
on Saturday forenoon, June 30, will be for 
organization; those on Saturday afternoon, 
Monday forenoon and afternoon, and Tues- 
day forenoon will be given over to group 
discussions; Monday evening there will be 
an open meeting with short addresses by 
prominent speakers; and on Tuesday after- 
noon will come the final assembly at which 
chairmen of groups will present their recom- 
mendations for approval. Dr. Maurice A. 
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Bigelow is to be general chairman of the 
Conference. 

Members of the Conference are invited 
to the tea which Dean and Mrs. Russell, 
Dr. and Mrs. Bigelow, and the faculty of 
household arts are giving to the members of 
the American Home Economics Association 
on Friday afternoon, June 29, at the Dodge 
Building, 525 West 120th Street. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS 
AND TEACHERS OF HOME 
ECONOMICS 


The ninth semi-annual meeting of this 
department of the National Education 
Association will be held in Washington, 
D. C., July 1, 2, and 3. Coming as it does 
immediately after the American Home 
Economics Association meetings, it will 
tempt many home economists to go from 
New York to Washington. 

Dr. Freda G. Winning of New York City 
is chairman of the program, which will be 
developed around the theme “Home Eco- 
nomics Educates for the New Citizenship.” 
Two general sessions are planned, one at 
2.30 p.m. on Monday, July 2, and the other 
at 2.00 p.m. on Tuesday, July 3; both are 
to be held in the Hall of Service of the D. C. 
Chapter, American Red Cross, 1730 E 
Street, N. W. A business meeting will pre- 
cede the Monday session. 

The District of Columbia Home Eco- 
nomics Association will give a tea in honor 
of the visitors at 4.00 p.m. on Sunday, 
July 1. The meetings will close with a 
banquet scheduled for 6.30 p.m. Tuesday, 
July 3, at the Mayflower Hotel. 


THE EMERGENCY PROGRAM IN 
PARENT EDUCATION 


By the first of April sixteen states had 
appointed special assistants to work with 
their departments of education and relief 
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administrations in establishing and super- 
vising the parent education projects which 
form one part of the general emergency 
education program authorized by the F.E. 
R.A., and several other states were consider- 
ing such appointments. 

Of great value in the development of the 
program has been the assistance given by 
the National Council of Parent Education, 
which in January appointed a special ad- 
visory committee to cooperate with the 
representatives of the United States Office 
of Education in aiding states to formulate 
their emergency projects in this field. 
Besides Dr. Bridgman and Dr. Tilson, 
whose assignment to the project was re- 
ported in the March JourNaL (page 168), 
Dr. Muriel Brown, formerly director of 
mental hygiene of the Rochester Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, has 
been appointed to the Council staff to 
administer the program of its committee on 
emergency education with headquarters in 
Washington. 

The ‘Handbook for Leaders of Parent 
Education Groups in Emergency Education 
Programs,”’ on which the committee started 
work as soon as it was appointed, was avail- 
able in March. It is a 60-page pamphlet 
whose title page describes it as ‘“‘prepared 
under the direction of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Emergency Education Programs 
of the National Council of Parent Educa- 
tion in cooperation with the Office of Edu- 
cation, United States Department of the 
Interior.” Drs. Brown, Bridgman, and 
Tilson carried the editorial responsibility, 
but the material was assembled and thor- 
oughly discussed by a score or more of 
experienced workers in the parent education 
field. Thus it represents the consensus of 
expert opinion not only on the general 
theory of parent education but on such 
practical points as how to train emergency 
leaders; how to organize and develop plans 
for study groups; how to select and use 
materials of all sorts, with special emphasis 
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on discussion; what factors influence learn- 
ing in such groups; and how the individuals 
and organizations involved, can work to- 
gether to the best advantage. In short, it 
offers information and advice well calcu- 
lated to help emergency workers hold their 
program to the wise course. A copy is 
available free for each leader in an emer- 
gency parent education program, and others 
may be purchased for 25 cents each from 
the Office of Education, United States 
Department of the Interior, or from the 
National Council of Parent Education, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York City. 

To accompany the handbook the com- 
mittee has prepared a parent education 
packet that “‘represents a carefully selected 
balanced ration of parent education subject 
matter for the relatively untrained and in- 
experienced leader of parent education 
groups.” The packets are available only 
to leaders and school officials, but an idex 
of the materials included may be obtained 
on request to the addresses noted in connec- 
tion with the handbook. 

Two recent contributions from the United 
States Bureau of Home Economics may be 
mentioned in relation to the parent educa- 
tion program, though they were prepared 
with the needs of the emergency nursery 
school projects more especially in mind. 
They are ‘“‘Noon Mealsfor Nursery Schools” 
by Helen Nebeker Hann and “School 
Lunches with Recipes to Serve 50 Chil- 
dren,” both mimeographed documents 
distributed free by the Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


CONSUMERS, STANDARDS, AND 
THE N.R.A. 


All who are concerned with standards for 
consumer goods will be glad to know that 
the Consumers’ Advisory Board has gath- 
ered together twenty-one available press 
releases pertaining to this subject. They 
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include the Board’s original report on a 
Consumer Standards Board (see March 
JOURNAL, p. 168), the paper read by Direc- 
tor Keezer before the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, several 
other general discussions by members of 
the Board’s staff, summarized statements of 
the references made to standards and simi- 
lar subjects in the first two hundred and 
twenty codes adopted, and various docu- 
ments relating to standards in connection 
with certain special commodities, such as 
silk goods, hosiery and canned goods. The 
list and any or all of the documents (most 
of them in mimeographed form) may be 
obtained on request to the Consumers’ 
Advisory Board, N.R.A., Washington, D.C. 

Home economists will be interested in the 
appointment of Dr. Leverett S. Lyon, 
executive vice-president of Brookings Insti- 
tution, as deputy assistant administrator 
for policy in the N.R.A. to “handle policies 
governing trade practice problems and 
other policy questions such as price stabi- 
lization, costs, and consumer protection.” 
It was Dr. Lyon who in a nation-wide 
broadcast a year ago last January discussed 
“How Shall We Buy in 1933?” from the 
point of view of the economist, while that 
of the household buyer was presented by 
Mrs. Harris Baldwin, member of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association’s com- 
mittee on standardization of consumer 
goods. He is also one of the authors of 
The ABC of the NRA—an Analysis for the 
General Reader published this spring by the 
Brookings Institution, and has been direct- 
ing the series of special studies of the N.R.A. 
which the Institution is making and report- 
ing in pamphlet form. 


HOUSING AND HOME ECONOMICS 


Mrs. Wood’s timely discussion of the 
present prospects for housing in the United 
States and the part the home economists 
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can play in building up public support for 
both the emergency and the long-time pro- 
gram, reminds one of what she wrote for the 
JOURNAL in May, 1930: 


Housing as seen by sociologists and housing as 
seen by home economists have many aspects in 
common, though the approach is somewhat differ- 
ent. The sociological study of housing observes 
and reports existing facts as to the dwellings in 
which civilized families shelter themselves, and 
their effect for good or evil on the health, habits, 
and happiness of the persons sheltered. . . . 

Home economics, on the other hand, approaches 
the subject of housing from the standpoint of the 
family that is to use the dwelling and asks what 
characteristics the latter should possess to adapt 
it best to their varied needs. . . . 

Home economics courses should train the home- 
makers of tomorrow in what an American home 
ought to be—and that means the dwelling itself 
as well as the activities that go on within it... . 
The place of rent in the family budget must be 
considered at different income levels, and what 
ought to be obtainable for it. . . . 

Before this ideal can be carried out, our training 
schools for home economics teachers will have to 
enlarge their curricula. . . . 


As she pointed out, two reasons why 
housing had not up to that time seemed 
more vital either to home economists or the 
general public, were “the vagueness of our 
present information regarding many aspects 
of the planning, building, and equipment of 
family dwellings as these affect the life of 
the family; and the lack of broad, general 
background which will show the real social 
significance of the subject.”’ 

Our definite, available information on 
many aspects of the subject was greatly in- 
creased by the President’s Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership, on 
almost all of whose committees home econ- 
omists were active members. Its reports 
are a mine of facts whose value we are likely 
to appreciate more and more as the public 
attention now being given to housing en- 
courages home economists to give it its due 
place in their program. 

Although Mrs. Wood’s paper was pre- 
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pared two months before this editorial is 
written, the question of how far the federal 
government will actually go to promote the 
proposed housing program is still unsettled. 
That many governmental agencies touch it 
in their work was strikingly brought out at 
a dinner at the Washington clubhouse of the 
American Association of University Women 
on April 15. During the discussion, led by 
Mrs. Helen Duey Hoffman, a representa- 
tive of each of the governmental agencies 
actively concerned with housing told what 
it was doing or proposed todo. There were 
eight of them: the housing division in the 
P.W.A. and the closely associated Emer- 
gency Housing Corporation with its slum 
clearance and low-cost housing proposals; 
the Home Loan Board and Home Owners 
Corporation, intended to aid the financing 
of small homes; the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, whose work includes the farm home 
as well as the farm business; the housing 
division of the F.E.R.A. with its projects 
for the demolition of unproductive buildings 
as unemployment relief; the real property 
inventory undertaken by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, to show 
where we actually stand in the matter of 
such property; the Farm Housing Survey, 
a C.W.A. project carried out in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Home Economics; the 
organization for Subsistence Homesteads 
which functions under the Secretary of the 
Interior; the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and its related Electric Home and Farm 
Corporation; and finally the National 
Planning Board, which promotes national, 
state, and community planning. 


PRESENT GUIDES FOR HOUSEHOLD 
BUYING 


Ruth O’Brien and Medora M. Ward of 
the Bureau of Home Economics have done 
the cause of standardization of household 
goods an admirable service in bringing to- 
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gether in the bulletin of this name the vari- 
ous existing types of consumer guides 
(standards, grades, specifications, and ap- 
proval services developed by official and 
commercial agencies) and in summarizing 
the quality grades now in use for food prod- 
ucts and containers, clothing and textiles, 
household equipment and furnishings and | 
various miscellaneous products, and also 
those used by such service industries as dry 
cleaning and laundering. The bulletin 
(U. S. Department of Agriculture Miscel- 
laneous Publication No. 193) may not reflect 
as much development as we might wish, but 
from it we can learn more clearly than be- 
fore exactly where we now stand, in what 
directions progress seems most hopeful, and 
where the greatest effort is needed. It will 
be constantly referred to by all serious stu- 
dents of the subject both for its summary of 
present conditions and for its references to 
original documents. 


SKIN IRRITATIONS DUE TO 
FABRICS 


From time to time the American Home 
Economics Association, the United States 
Bureau of Home Economics, or some indi- 
vidual home economist receives a letter or 
a call from someone whose skin has been 
poisoned, apparently by a fabric. Usually 
it is a case of a skin rash developing on the 
neck and arms after wearing a certain dress. 
These occurrences seem to be on the in- 
crease just now, or else more people have 
decided to try to do something about them. 
In any case, enough reports have come in to 
arouse considerable interest on the part of 
our “textile scientists.” At their request, 
the Association has agreed to receive any 
such “case studies” that members or readers 
care to send in and to pass them on for 
analysis and future report. Anyone wha 
has authentic information concerning a 
difficulty of this kind is requested to write 
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in about it, and, if possible, to include a 
sample of the material. The reports should 
answer questions such as these: Did you 
test the fabric for its fiber content? Was 
it made of silk? Weighted silk? Cotton? 
Wool? Cellulose acetate, viscose, or some 
other type of synthetic fiber? Was it dyed? 
If so, what color? Address the American 
Home Economics Association, 622 Mills 
Building, Washington, D. C. The Asso- 
ciation will try to return an interesting 
report and may incidentally be able to 
throw some light on what at present is a 
vexatious subject. 

The poisoning of the skin by fabrics is 
not new. United States Department of 
Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication 62, 
“Bibliography on the Relation of Clothing 
to Health,’’ contains over a hundred refer- 
ences to cases of skin poisoning apparently 
due to dyestuffs in garments. Fur dyes of 
the paraphenylenediamine group seem to 
be the worst offenders, although some in- 
teresting cases are recorded in which the 
fabrics contained compounds of arsenic, 
antimony, and tin. In some of the present 
cases the difficulty may be due to a sensi- 
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tivity of the skin towards certain fibers or 
finishing materials now used in fabrics. 


INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 
REPORTS 


The institution administration depart- 
ment of the American Home Economics 
Association announces the publication of a 
mimeographed report on “Suggested Stand- 
ards for House Furnishings of Residence 
Halls,” prepared bya special committee con- 
sisting of Inez Bozarth, Alta Atkinson, and 
Marian Neidert. It includes suggested 
standards for and brief comments on the 
principal articles of furniture and textiles 
for the rooms ordinarily found in a resi- 
dence hall. The report is Number 23 in the 
valuable series of practical studies carried 
on by the department. Individual reports 
may be purchased for 20 cents each, or 
$3.45 for the set, from Miss F. Mildred King, 
Division of Home Economics and Institu- 
tion Management, University of Minnesota, 
University Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota. A 
list of titles may be obtained at the same 
address. 


RESEARCH 
BACTERIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN HOME-CANNING PROCEDURES 


F. W. TANNER! 
Department of Bacteriology, University of Illinois, Urbana 


HE art of preserving foods in the 
home by canning has enjoyed 
rapid extension during the last 


19) 
SNJ two decades. Every national 
emergency has been accompanied by greater 
attempts to extend the art either by its 
application to new foods or increasing the 
amounts of older foods preserved in this 
manner. During the World War every 
attempt was made to induce homemakers to 
raise as much food as possible and to pre- 
serve it by canning and other procedures. 
The present emergency has again turned 
attention to home canning as an important 
means of conserving food for those with 
depleted incomes. It is proper, therefore, 
that the methods recommended by the 
many different agencies be appraised in 
the light of the results of bacteriological 
research. 

It is quite obvious that the art of canning 
in the home has not been permitted to bene- 
fit from bacteriological research as has can- 
ning in the factory. Much of the knowl- 
edge published during the past fifteen years 
has resulted from expensive investigations 
subsidized by those engaged in factory 
canning. All of this is available to those 
engaged in teaching home-canning methods 
if they will but use it. A factory canner 
could not continue in business with the 

1The author takes pleasure in acknowledging 
the assistance of Miss Ethel Romeyn Markland in 
the preparation of the table in this paper and of 
Miss Elizabeth Rusk, Miss Irene Rose, and Miss 
Darline McCrerry for collection of the data on oven 
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spoilage which home canners usually ac- 
cept, not to mention serious hazards of 
fatal food poisoning. The blame for this 
situation rests largely on those who prepare 
and distribute bulletins on the art. Many 
of them do not keep the homemaker abreast 
of bacteriological advances. 

One has only to examine jars of home- 
canned foods submitted in “canning con- 
tests” to appreciate the danger which is 
inherent in some foods preserved according 
to procedures recommended in many cases 
even by state extension services. Home- 
canned foods submitted in such contests 
are usually judged not for bacteriological 
sterility but for appearance. They may 
have been grossly understerilized in order 
to retain their color. Several exhibits of 
home-canned foods at the Century of 
Progress Exposition were no exceptions. 
Those in charge stated that toward the end 
of the exposition from 8 to 10 swelled jars 
were removed each day, but at the begin- 
ning it was not uncommon to discard from 
40 to 50 jars a day. Much reprocessing 
was also done. 


PUBLICATIONS ON METHODS OF HOME 
CANNING 


Among the first publications to dissemi- 
nate definite instructions for home canning 
was Farmers’ Bulletin 359 (1) issued in 1909 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. In this a five-hour process in 
boiling water or intermittent sterilization 
was recommended even for non-acid foods. 
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In 1918 Farmers’ Bulletin 839 (2) gave 
the next statement by the United States 
Department of Agriculture on home-can- 
ning technic. In this bulletin attention 
was called to the fact that hitherto the can- 
ning of vegetables and meats had been 
generally considered to be too complicated 
for the home, but that by the method 
adopted by the Department it was found 
to be relatively simple to can practically 
any food product in the home with ordinary 
kitchen equipment. This method of can- 
ning, described in Bulletin 839, was in- 
tended primarily for use in northern and 
western states. Why it could not apply 
equally well to foods packed in other sec- 
tions of the country was not stated. Three 
general methods of processing were recom- 
mended: hot water-bath (212°F.), water- 
seal process (214°F.), and the steam-pres- 
sure cooker. Apparently, the boiling-water 
process at 212°F. was not giving satisfactory 
results. The instructions which were given 
for operating these outfits concerned mainly 
the mechanical features of the procedures. 
Practically no discussion of basic bacterio- 
logical problems was presented. A time 
table was included for processing all sorts of 
foods according to the several methods 
mentioned above. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 853 (3) also appeared 
in 1918, recommending procedures for home 
canning of fruits and vegetables to canning 
club members of southern states. Con- 
siderable attention was given to steriliza- 
tion and processing of home-canned foods 
and causes of spoilage. The homemaker was 
thus given the reasons for processing. A 
distinction was made between sterilization 
and processing. The former was applied to 
methods wherein all living microorganisms 
were killed and processing toa heat treatment 
which made the foods keep under proper 
conditions of storage even though viable 
spores might still be present. The new 
departure in this bulletin in methods of 
processing was introduction of “fractional” 
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or intermittent sterilization in hot water 
and the pressure cooker. The intermittent 
method of processing was suggested because 
of the fact that spores of some species of 
bacteria resisted 5 hours boiling. It was 
hoped that spores which survived the first 
heating period would germinate into vege- 
tative cells and be destroyed during the 
second or third sterilization period. The 
authors stated that processing for 1 to 1} 
hours in boiling water on three successive 
days would ordinarily sterilize beans, peas, 
and corn in quart jars. During warm 
weather an interval of 18 hours between 
process periods was advised. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 1211, published in 
October 1921 (4), contained a much more 
complete discussion of processing, especially 
as far as different methods were concerned. 
Both the “one-period” or “continuous” 
process and the “fractional” or “intermit- 
tent” process in boiling water were de- 
scribed. The time tables included sug- 
gested processes for boiling water and in 
the steam-pressure cooker. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 1471 (5) by Stanley 
appeared in May 1926. The suggested 
procedures in this bulletin show a distinct 
departure from those in the above-men- 
tioned bulletins, and, for the first time, 
results of bacteriological research seem to 
have been considered. The process methods 
were arranged for acid and non-acid foods. 
Since it had been shown that Clostridium 
botulinum might survive 6 hours boiling, 
the recommendations read that non-acid 
vegetables and meats should be processed 
under steam-pressure. Boiling-water proc- 
esses were permitted for fruits, tomatoes, 
pickled beets, and pimentos. The 1931 and 
1932 revisions of Bulletin 1471 contained 
few modifications. However, in the latter 
it was stated that if a steam-pressure 
cooker was not available, certain foods 
should be preserved by other methods than 
canning. The statement for non-acid ‘foods 
reads as follows: 
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Because of spoilage difficulties and the risk of 
poisoning from occasional contamination with 
botulinus bacteria when non-acid vegetables are 
canned by the water-bath method, the department 
recommends the canning of such vegetables with 
the steam-pressure canner. Where it is not practi- 
cable to use the steam-pressure canner, times and 
methods to be used should be obtained from the 
specialist at the State College of Agriculture. 


One may wonder why so few state exten- 
sion services have accepted the position 
taken by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 1471 as revised in 
May 1932 advises steam-pressure cooking 
for non-acid foods (vegetables). Unfortu- 
nately, the entire bulletin may not be care- 
fully read by some who use it. Another 
difficulty is the fact that acid and non-acid 
foods may not always be sharply separated. 
Early in May 1933 the Bureau of Home 
Economics issued a strong recommendation 
of the steam-pressure cooker for home 
canning. Dr. A. F. Woods, director of 
research of the Department, has also 
recently said: 


There is now no excuse for continuing to take 
risks involved in canning non-acid foods without 
adequate pressure cooks. 

All recommendations by this Department will 
hereafter make this clear and emphatic. 

Government and state bulletins on home can- 
ning have not here-to-fore specifically disapproved 
water bath processes for non-acid products. The 
attitude now taken by the Federal Department of 
Agriculture should greatly reduce the danger from 
understerilization of home canned foods. 


The above discussion might suggest that 
the Bureau of Home Economics was the 
only bureau in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which was concerned 
with canning technology. Such was not 
the case, for Magoon and Culpepper (6, 7, 
8) of the Bureau of Plant Industry for some 
time prior to 1926 had been studying and 
publishing the results of experimental work 
on canning technology. While their work 
was not directly concerned with home- 
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canning problems, their data showed con- 
vincingly the inadequacies of many 
procedures recommended. Thus there was 
involved the interesting situation of the 
Department’s issuing through one of its 
agencies recommendations which were bac- 
teriologically unsound while from another 
bulletins were being published which gave 
bases for safe recommendations. 

Practically all states have issued bulletins 
giving instructions for home canning. 
Examination of these publications indicates 
that the recommended procedures vary 
greatly. Some of them are acceptable from 
the point of view of good canning technol- 
ogy but most of them are not. Many such 
authorities are not following the recommen- 
dations of the United States Department of 
Agriculture as recorded in Bulletin 1471. 
They still recommend processing of non- 
acid foods in boiling water, thus making it 
possible for the foods to spoil or lead to 
intoxications. The accompanying table 
shows the procedures recommended by the 
various states.? It reveals that few states 
are accepting the position taken by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
The recommendations of but seven states 


2 Many of the bulletins are quite inconsistent. 
For instance, one states on one page: “All meats 
and non-acid vegetables should be processed under 
steam pressure for the period of time and at the 
temperature given in the time table.” Several 
pages later are time tables which give advice on the 
hot-water process for canning vegetables. Where a 
publication included time tables or statements 
advising the boiling-water process, the author has 
assumed that this process was approved. Another 
inconsistency is advising the hot-water process for 
non-acid foods while calling attention to the recom- 
mendations of the United States Department of 
Agriculture that only the steam-pressure cooker 
should be used. 

Data in the accompanying table were obtained 
from bulletins received in the spring of 1933 
except in the case of Bulletin 261 of the New York 
State College of Agriculture, which was received as 
this paper was going to press. 

The writer will be glad to send a bibliography 
to any one interested. 
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can be taken without reserve: California, 
Florida, Illinois, Nevada, New York, North 
Dakota, and Texas. The California recom- 
mendations of 1924 (9) do not advise home 
canning of meats; salting or smoking are the 
only methods advised. Only the pressure 
cooker is recommended for non-acid vege- 
tables. The same position is taken by 
Illinois. The Texas bulletin (10) advises 
the steam-pressure cooker for all non-acid 
vegetables; if one is not available, methods 
of preservation other than canning should 
be used. 

Other sources of information for home 
canners are publications distributed by 
manufacturers of apparatus and supplies 
for home canners and by magazine and news- 
paper food bureaus. Many statements in 
these publications are both misleading and 
scientifically unsound. Moreover, their 
recommendations often show inconsisten- 
cies similar to those noted in some of the 
extension bulletins. Popular cookbooks 
are also inclined to fall into such errors and 
inconsistencies, and even home economics 
textbooks might well be examined on these 
points before their recommendations are 
accepted without qualification. Some of 
these publications may be considered in 
another paper. 


METHODS OF PROCESSING HOME-CANNED 
FOODS 


The common methods of home canning 
are briefly discussed from the bacteriological 
point of view in the following paragraphs. 

The cold-pack. This method involves 
packing raw materials into jars cold, fol- 
lowed by brining or syruping, closing, and 
heating usually in a water bath. It has 
been responsible for much spoilage and many 
outbreaks of botulism since its introduction 
about 1917. When used for preserving 
vegetables and meats, it is a dangerous 
method. When used on fruits it may give 
many jars which are not sterile; consider- 
able spoilage will result unless they are 
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stored under ideal conditions not always 
available in the ordinary home. This 
method permits practically the entire load 
of microorganisms on the raw materials to 
go into the jar, since blanching may not 
destroy many of them. The process to 
which the jars are subjected must then be 
relied upon to destroy spores. Results of 
many experiments have shown that hot 
water-bath processing of cold-packed vege- 
tables and meats does not sterilize them. 
The Bureau of Home Economics has 
characterized this method of processing as 
wasteful and dangerous. Why do the 
majority of state extension services still 
continue to recommend a process so 
characterized by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture? 

The origin of the process times recom- 
mended for the boiling-water method is 
difficult to determine. They could not 
have been based on results of bacteriological 
examination of jars so canned nor on ade- 
quate examination, after incubation, of 
experimental packs. Had such data as 
well as those from heat penetration studies 
been considered, the times indicated would 
have been far too long to command the 
attention of the home canner. 

The hot-pack. The foods are precooked 
for a period of time before they are packed 
into the jar. The jars are processed imme- 
diately. Such treatment probably yields a 
safer food than the cold-pack method 
although there is no certainty that bacteria 
are destroyed in the kettle. However, if 
precooking in the kettle is sufficiently long 
and is done at sufficiently high tempera- 
tures, viable bacteria are probably mater- 
ially reduced in numbers, thus leaving fewer 
to be destroyed when the partially closed 
jar is cooked. 

Hot water-bath processing. This method 
of processing was probably introduced into 
home canning from the bacteriological 
laboratory where it was used for sterilizing 
materials which were believed to be decom- 
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posed by steam-pressure sterilization. Such 
materials usually have a light load of bac- 
teria and if properly handled may be 
sterilized by heating at 100°C. for varying 
lengths of time. The situation is quite 
different for vegetables in glass jars. Here 
the bacterial load is usually quite heavy 
and, in turn, may include decidedly heat- 
resistant species. 

The sterilizing value of this, as of any 
process, depends largely on the penetration 
of heat into the container. Less work has 
been reported on heat penetration rates 
into jars used in home canning than into 
tin containers used in the factory. Those 
who desire information on the rate of heat 
penetration into foods in glass jars may 
consult the publications of Magoon and 
Culpepper (7). One of the first to give 
attention to this subject for home-canned 
foods was Denton (11). She reported that 
it required 45 minutes for the temperature 
at the center of a jar of sliced carrots to 
reach 98°C., where it remained during the 
rest of the processing period. This meant 
that the internal temperature was at its 
maximum (98°C.) for 75 minutes. Castle 
(12) also used a thermometer fitted into a 
hole in the tops of Mason jars which were 
processed in boiling water. The important 
finding from her paper for this discussion is 
the long time required for the interior of the 
jars to come to 100°C. In most cases this 
greatly exceeded the process times recom- 
mended in bulletins on home canning. In 
the last conclusion drawn from her paper 
Castle warned that vegetables preserved 
in this manner should always be heated 
before use to avoid danger of botulism. 
Heat penetration studies in an extensive 
investigation on home canning at Iowa 
State College by Redfield, Nelson, and 
Sunderlin (13) also showed slow penetration 
of heat into glass jars. 

Oven processing. This method is recom- 
mended by stove manufacturers and many 
manufacturers of canning equipment to be 
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used in the home. It is a very expensive 
and unsafe method to use. It is also objec- 
tionable because very few, if any, carefully 
planned investigations have been carried 
out to determine the value and safety of the 
procedures recommended. Oven-processed 
foods in glass jars are unsealed during the 
processing, and therefore the temperature 
may not go above 212°F. Consequently, 
the temperature at the center of the jar of 
food never reaches oven temperature (250° 
to 275°F.) within the process times recom- 
mended. Heat penetration is probably 
slower with this method of processing than 
with any other. 

Studies at the Indiana Agricultural 
Experiment Station (14) have shown this. 
When processing a quart jar of water with 
an initial temperature of 68°F. (20°C.) in 
a preheated oven with heat-regulator set 
for 275°F. (135°C.), from 95 to 110 minutes 
were required for the contents of the jar 
to reach boiling temperature, whereas for 
a similar jar at the same initial temperature 
processed in a water bath of vigorously 
boiling water, only 20 to 25 minutes were 
required for the contents to reach the boil- 
ing point. With higher initial tempera- 
tures, the difference in time in the two 
methods of processing was not so great. 
When the initial temperature of the con- 
tents of the quart jar was 158°F. (70°C.) 
it required from 50 to 55 minutes for the 
temperature at the center of the jar to 
reach the boiling point when the processing 
was done in a preheated oven set for 275°F. 
and from 15 to 18 minutes when the proces- 
sing was done in the water bath. 

In order to secure actual information on 
the behavior of Clostridium botulinum in 
oven-processed foods, experiments were 
carried out during the winter and spring of 
1931 in the author’s laboratory. The 
vegetables were packed in glass jars in the 
usual manner. After inoculation the jars 
were then placed in an oven regulated to 
135°C. (275°F.) when the timing was begun 
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and processed for 5 hours. A jar was 
removed from the oven every 15 minutes 
after the first hour and a half. As soon as 
the jar had been removed from the oven, 
the seal was completed at once and the 
jar air-cooled by an electric fan. The jars 
were inverted, allowed to stand over night, 
and examined the next morning for imper- 
fect seals, after which they were incubated 
at 37°C. for from one to five days. When 
the jars were removed from the incubator, 
they were dipped into lysol solution and 
dried before opening. Samples were re- 
moved with sterile glass tubing. A sample 
was removed for feeding directly to guinea 
pigs and another for culture. There is 
little need for discussing the results in 
great detail. They showed that even a 
5-hour process in an oven at 135°C. (275°F). 
did not destroy spores of Clostridium botuli- 
num in the foods used. 

The steam pressure cooker. This is by 
far the safest method of processing, but the 
recommendations in many bulletins are 
somewhat indefinite. Steam pressure of 
only 10 pounds is recommended by one 
large jar manufacturer for all foods. An- 
other with essentially the same process 
times recommends a steam pressure of 
from 10 to 15 pounds. The significance of 
the relation of temperature to pressure is 
subordinated. Practically all “authorities” 
on home canning recommend the home- 
maker to follow the directions which come 
with the cooker. 

The steam-pressure process has been 
recommended by the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Containers of non-acid 
vegetables processed according to the 
recommendations of the Bureau gave only 
2 per cent of spoilage. If a pressure cooker 
is not available, some method of preserva- 
tion other than canning should be used for 
vegetables. Botulism outbreaks argue 
against the boiling-water process. 
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BACTERIOLOGICAL CONDITION OF HOME- 
CANNED FOODS 


Two main problems are involved in home 
canning of perishables, spoilage and food- 
poisoning. They are closely interlinked, 
for some of the organisms which cause 
intoxications are also spoilage organisms. 
They may bring about gross evidences of 
spoilage and in addition form a metabolic 
product which is poisonous. Spoilage in 
home-canned foods has received too little 
emphasis because most homemakers keep 
no records. Any pack of home-canned 
foods in which considerable spoilage occurs 
is potentially dangerous. The argument 
that poisonings have never resulted in the 
area or state does not have much weight 
since it is known that Clostridium botulinum 
is widespread in nature. 

Some who are serving in an advisory ca- 
pacity to home canners take comfort from 
the fact that foods in which Clostridium 
botulinum has developed usually show visual 
evidences of spoilage and would, therefore, 
be excluded from the diet. This may be 
true for certain foods, but it may not be 
true for all home-canned foods. Schoen- 
holz, Esty, and Meyer (15) showed quite 
clearly that evidence of spoilage and toxin 
formation were quite irregular. Foods in 
which there were no evidences of spoilage 
have caused serious outbreaks of poisoning. 

Results of the few investigations which 
have been carried out are in good agree- 
ment. They show that home-canned foods 
frequently contain viable organisms and 
show high incidence of understerilization. 
Lang (16) found a heterogeneous flora. 
The most frequent cause of spoilage was an 
organism, said to have been a butyric-acid 
organism, isolated from 185 jars, spores of 
which resisted 100°C. for six hours, as well 
as intermittent processing at 100°C. for 
one hour at intervals of 18 and 24 hours. 
The frequency of occurrence of bacterial 
spores in jars of good quality varied from 
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20 per cent for tomatoes to 80 per cent for 
spinach. Spores of the subtilis-mesenteri- 
cus group were able to withstand 100°C. 
for from 53 to 10 hours. Biester et al (17) 
reported 50 per cent spoilage in foods proc- 
essed in boiling water. The jars were 
incubated at 37°C. before examination. 

Bacteriological examination of a large 
number of cans of asparagus packed in 1918 
by the division of home economics at the 
University of Kansas (18) revealed many 
jars with viable organisms, most of which 
were heat resistant. A later report (19) 
indicated that Bacillus subtilis and Bacillus 
mesentericus predominated in the jars to 
which salt had been added. The presence 
of acid to the extent of 0.1 per cent caused 
a rapid destruction of organisms. 

Sunderlin, Levine and Nelson (20), re- 
ported the results of a fairly comprehensive 
investigation of home canning at Iowa State 
College. This work was made possible by 
a fellowship maintained by Ball Brothers 
Company. The first paper dealt with 
spoilage and process times for heating 
canned vegetables and meats in the hot 
water-bath. The data in this paper show 
quite well that serious spoilage results from 
use of boiling-water processes. It should be 
pointed out that the results reported in this 
paper concern only visible spoilage. Incu- 
bation before examination followed by 
bacteriological examination with enrich- 
ment cultures would probably have re- 
vealed greater understerilization. 

The next paper in the series by Sunderlin, 
Levine, and Nelson (20) concerned indices 
of spoilage in home-canned foods. Physi- 
cal, chemical, and bacteriological evidence 
were considered. This paper brings out 
again the higher percentage of spoilage in 
home-canned foods. When one reads spoil- 
age data such as 52.4, 37.3, 55.1 per cent 
one is led to question the conclusions which 
were reached in these investigations. The 


boiling-water process was virtually recom- 
mended for vegetables. Processes were 
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suggested which are known to be quite 
inadequate for protection against botulism; 
moreover, the possibility of botulism was 
almost entirely ignored, none of the exper- 
iments involving packs inoculated with this 
organism. This work was done for a man- 
ufacturer of supplies for the home canner 
which distributes literature widely over all 
the states of the union. 

The Bureau of Home Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
reported the results of a study of keeping 
quality of home-canned foods (21). The 
data are as discouraging for hot-water 
processing as those reported by other 
investigators. Of 3,434 jars of various 
kinds of food, 48 per cent showed spoilage 
after processing in the open water-bath. 
The foods in which greatest spoilage 
occurred were meats, fish, corn, lima beans, 
and peas. Hot packing gave less spoilage 
than cold packing. The conclusion to be 
drawn from this report is that high tem- 
peratures are needed for preservation of 
non-acid foods. These are attained only 
with steam pressure. 

Modification of the recommendations 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture for home-canning technic was 
markedly affected by the botulism situa- 
tion in the United States soon after 1916. 
Dickson (22) tested the efficiency of the 
then recommended procedures using peas, 
beans, and corn. Each jar was inoculated 
with spores of Clostridium botulinum. The 
jars weie placed in boiling water and proc- 
essed according to instructions. After 3 
weeks, all showed evidences of fermenta- 
tion with gas formation and a strong but- 
yric acid odor when opened. Administra- 
tion of filtered juice to guinea pigs caused 
death. These results caused Dickson to 
state that the cold-pack method of can- 
ning vegetables was neither safe nor ef- 
ficient, if the raw materials happened to 
carry spores of Clostridium botulinum. The 
United States Department of Agriculture 
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through bacteriologists in its Bureau of 
Chemistry and States Relation Service (23) 
denied Dickson’s statements. In spite of 
the fact that outbreaks of botulism were 
being caused by home-canned foods, they 
stated that there was no danger that botu- 
lism would result from eating fruits and 
vegetables which had been canned by any 
of the recommended methods provided the 
methods had been carefully followed. They 
further argued (on the basis of statements 
in textbooks) that the spores of Clostridium 
botulinum were destroyed by heating for 
one hour at 175°F. Evidence indicating a 
much greater heat resistance had already 
been published. Burke (24) showed that 
spores of Clostridium botulinum were very 
resistant to heat. She reported that the 
spores of some strains would resist boiling 
for three hours or more and that methods 
of canning by boiling the fruit or vegetables 
in an open kettle and sealing in clean jars, 
by the cold-pack (one-period) method, or 
by fractional sterilization on three succes- 
sive days, could not be relied upon to 
destroy the spores of Clostridium botulinum. 
She stated that pressure canning with a 
sufficiently long sterilization period was the 
only safe method. 

Dickson (25) in another statement em- 
phasized again that prevention of botulism 
depended not on curtailing the use of either 
home-canned or commercially-canned foods 
but upon education of the public to possible 
danger of botulism from improperly canned 
foods. Commercial canners faced this situ- 
ation squarely and spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to learn proper 
methods of processing. The result is that 
commercially-canned foods in America have 
not caused an outbreak of botulism since 
1925. On the other hand, home-canned 
foods each year cause numerous outbreaks.* 


*A list of outbreaks is given in Food-Borne 
Infections and Intoxications by F. W. Tanner. 
Champaign, Illinois: Twin City Printing Company, 
1933. 
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Home-canning experts in many states 
take confidence from the fact that no 
botulism has been caused by products 
packed in their states. There is false 
security in such a position, for if the results 
of bacteriological research are to be be- 
lieved, spores of Clostridium botulinum are 
widely disseminated in soil, and home 
canners constantly face the possibility of 
the presence of spores of this organism in 
home-canned foods. However slight the 
possibility may be, any illness with 60 per 
cent mortality is serious and naturally 
strikes terror toa community. When it is 
remembered that it can be prevented by 
proper methods of processing, carelessness 
becomes doubly inexcusable. Those who 
hold positions from which they may speak 
with authority on canning methods, must 
consider all phases of the problem and data 
which are being published every day. 
There is little reason for them to suggest 
dangerous procedures. 

A few bacteriologists as well as a few 
teachers of home economics apparently 
believe that the possible relation of im- 
properly home-canned foods to botulism is 
a much-flouted problem of little real 
significance. As has been pointed out, 
since 1925 there has not been a single out- 
break of botulism from factory-canned 
foods; during this same period home-canned 
foods have continued to take their toll with 
some thirty-nine outbreaks in which there 
were approximately 130 cases and 80 
deaths. As this paragraph is being written 
a press report records another outbreak in 
California which was caused by a food 
prepared under home conditions and in 
which four members of a family are dead. 
Such incidents will continue as long as 
inadequate procedures, including boiling- 
water processes, are advised by institutions 
of learning and manufacturers of canning 
supplies. Bacteriologists, physicians, and 
health officers may have a part in correcting 
the present unfortunate situation. The 
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time has come for a thorough appraisal of 
the procedures which are recommended to 
the homemaker for canning fruits, vege- 
tables, and meats. Until recommenda- 
tions such as are now distributed by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
in Farmers’ Bulletin 1471 are adopted 
generally, intoxication from and _ gross 
spoilage in packs of home-canned foods will 
continue. The yearly toll of deaths from 
botulism caused by home-canned vegetables 
and vegetable mixtures should stimulate 
health authorities to exert pressure which 
will lead to safe and adequate recommenda- 
tions. This unfortunate situation may be 
laid at the door of many state extension 
services and commercial concerns which 
have issued instructions to home canners. 
Until these recommendations can be cor- 
rected spoilage and poisonings will con- 
tinue. It behooves the more informed 
home canners and home economics exten- 
sion experts to make certain that they are 
using procedures prepared by authorities 
who have considered all available bacterio- 
logical knowledge. Such a warning has 
been issued by the California Department 
of Public Health (26). Fellers (27) made 
an emphatic statement on this question 
and advised that something be done to 
curb the publication and distribution of 
dangerous literature. He called attention 
to the fact that the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Farmers’ Bulletin 
1471 now gives sound advice. If this 
serious situation is not corrected by those 
now in charge of this work in extension 
services and commercial concerns, it re- 
mains for health officers and state bureaus 
to exert sufficient pressure to protect the 
public. 

Schoenholz, Esty, and Meyer (15) as 
long ago as 1923 warned that foods canned 
in the home by some methods were unsafe. 
They stated that facilities for maintaining 
temperatures above the boiling point were 
not always available in the home. Further- 
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more, glass jars were usually used in which 
it would be more difficult to determine 
evidences of spoilage. Despite these warn- 
ings, every year since 1923 has had its 
outbreaks of botulism caused by home- 
canned foods. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Since excessive spoilage of canned 
foods may be curbed by adequate process- 
ing, home economics experts should give 
advice which will result in a sound product. 

2. Constantly recurring outbreaks of 
botulism caused by home-canned foods is 
further evidence of the need for recommen- 
dations founded only on the results of 
bacteriological research. 

3. The boiling-water process for non- 
acid foods and meats should be abandoned 
as a wasteful, dangerous method. 

4. Oven processing of non-acid foods 
should be abandoned since it results in 
preserved foods which will not keep. 

5. The steam-pressure cooker should be 
used for non-acid foods. No other method 
should be used. 

6. Extension workers in home economics 
should base their recommendations on the 
results of adequate, carefully controlled 
investigations of experimental packs. 
These should include heat penetration data 
and results of bacteriological examination 
after incubation. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


NEW BOOKS 


Balancing Daily Diets—Perley’s System. By 
REUBEN NOEL PERLEY. Omaha, Nebraska: 
Major Reuben Noel Perley, 2322 Read St., 
1933, 24 pp., $2 plus postage. 

It will be gratifying to those who are eager to 
see the modern knowledge of the science of 
nutrition applied practically in daily life to 
learn of the set of tables for calculation of army 
dietaries prepared by Major Reuben Noel 
Perley, specialist in the economics and nutri- 
tion of foodstuffs, and published under the 
title ““Perley’s System of Balancing the Daily 
Diet.” The author says: “In every garrison 
there is a significant number who would like 
to see the lessons of scientific research applied 
in a practical manner in the army, to the end 
that soldier diet may be guided into the most 
healthful channels which the combined intelli- 
gence of army officers can devise. It is the 
hope of the author, therefore, that commanders 
will desire all organizations to secure copies of 
‘Perley’s Tables of Food Values’ for the ready 
reference of mess personnel. Possibly such a 
policy will encourage a reasonable number of 
young officers to elect practical nutrition as a 
professional specialty of growing importance.” 

There is a set of tables for each meal—break- 
fast, dinner, and supper—worked out on the 
following general menu plan: Breakfast— 
fresh fruit; cereal, milk (pint), sugar; toast and 
butter; coffee, milk, and sugar; breakfast pro- 
tein (eggs and meat). Dinner—appetizer 
(soup, cocktail, or fruit cup); dinner protein 
(meat); vegetables (1 starchy, 1 watery, 1 pro- 
tective); salad (uncooked); bread and butter; 
coffee, milk, and sugar; dessert. Supper— 
supper protein (meat); two vegetables; fancy 
breads; cocoa, tea, lemonade; dessert. 

Table I (breakfast) includes an assortment 
of fresh fruits and fruit and vegetable juices 
commonly available, with quantities for 100 
men, market price (1930), and percentage of 


money ration allowance for the quantity indi- 
cated. The nutritive values are expressed in 
percentages of a daily dietary standard for the 
average soldier: 4,500 calories, 160 grams of 
protein, 1.5 grams of calcium, 3 grams of phos- 
phorus, and 20 milligrams of iron. The bulk 
weight of the foods is also stated. Numerals 
1, 2, 3, etc. are used to show relative richness of 
the food in vitamins A, B,C, D,and E. There 
seems little justification for including vitamins 
D and E in such a list; aside from eggs, few 
common foods are important sources of vitamin 
D; there is as yet no evidence that vitamin E 
is important in the human diet, and it is also 
far more widely distributed in foods than the 
tables indicate. The potential acidity or al- 
kalinity of the foods is also indicated. 

Sample dietaries for ten days have been 
worked out in detail, following the general 
menu plan. These are suggested as a basic 
plan which can be easily varied without chang- 
ing the general nutritive character of the diet. 
Blank forms for the calculation of the food 
values of other menus are also available. 

Since the data on nutritive values are ex- 
pressed as percentages of the day’s requirement, 
a balanced diet is one in which each nutrient 
totals 100 per cent. The “system” is entirely 
practical. The recipes for the made dishes 
are from the Army Cook, an army training 
manual which is obtainable from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Major Perley has gone a long way in the 
simplification of methods for maintaining a 
diet of high quality without undue effort.'— 
Mary Swartz Rose, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 


! The author will on request send with the book 
an 8}x 11 inch chart, “10-Day Schedule of the 
Principal Protective Foods.” 
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Food-Borne Infections and Intoxications. By 
‘\Frep Wrsur TANNER. Champaign, IIli- 
nois: The Twin City Printing Co., 1933, 

439 pp., $5.50. 

An authoritative summary of available 
scientific information regarding food poisoning 
and its transmission. (The author discusses 
one practical aspect of the subject on page 365.) 


Hay Dieting—Menus and Receipts for All Occa- 
sions. By JOSEPHINE Boyer and KATHERINE 
Cowptn. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1934, 384 pp., $3. 

An attractive book of practical suggestions 
for applying to everyday meals the so-called 
Hay diet, which is based chiefly on the theory 
that starches and sugars should not be eaten 
with protein foods and acid fruits. A 3-page 
foreword by Dr. Hay describes this theory, and 
reference is made in the first chapter to his 
other writings, but the only evidence cited in 
this volume for the validity of the doctrines 
seems to be a newspaper account of the fine 
health observed among the inhabitants of Tris- 
tan da Cuhna, which the anonymous traveler 
attributes to the fact that the islanders eat only 
one kind of food at a meal. 


Keeping Campers Fit. By Ervine 
Witurams. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., 1934, 227 pp., $2.50. 

Although this book deals primarily with the 
theory and practice of camp nursing, its broader 
title is fully justified, and anyone concerned 
with maintaining health in a summer camp is 
likely to find use for its sensible, well-organized 
information and suggestions. An unusual fea- 
ture is the listing of minor ailments and ac- 
cidents likely to be encountered and the 
symptoms and treatment for each. The au- 
thor, a graduate of the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
School for Nurses, has had much experience 
with girls’ camps. 


Careers for Women. By CATHERINE FILENE 
[SHousE]. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 


pany, 1934, 620 pp., $3. 

“New ideas, new methods, new opportunities 
—to fit a new world,” is the sub-title justly 
applied to this greatly enlarged, completely 
rewritten edition of a book first published in 
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1920. Some one hundred and fifty different 
occupations are described, each by a woman 
who has been successful in the field and who 
tells of its general nature, necessary training 
and qualifications, advantages and disadvan- 
tages, and probable opportunities. Among 
many contributors well known to home econ- 
omists are Lillian M. Gilbreth, Alice Foote 
MacDougall, Katharine Blunt, Chase Going 
Woodhouse, Bess Goodykoontz, Lulu C. Graves, 
Lucy H. Gillett, Ada Hart Arlitt, Grace E. 
Frysinger, Sarah J. MacLeod, Edith M. Bar- 
ber, Sybil L. Smith, Gertrude L. Warren, 
Emma Winslow. Some of the positions de- 
scribed are perhaps still rather infrequent, but 
no claims are made to the contrary, and the 
book should prove exceptionally stimulating 
to young women who are trying to decide on a 
vocation. 


The Single Woman. A Medical Study in Sex 
Education. By Rospert Latou DIckKINSON 
and Lura Beam. Baltimore: The Williams 
& Wilkins Company, 1934, 469 pp., $5. 
Like the author’s earlier A Thousand Mar- 

riages: A Medical Study in Sex Adjustment, this 

scientific exploration of the sex life of single 
women is an important pioneer in its field and 

a contribution to the series ‘Medical Aspects of 

Human Fertility” issued by the National Com- 

mittee on Maternal Health. Though in the 

strictest sense not medical but social documen- 
tation, it is too technical for the ordinary reader. 


Women and Wealth, By Mary SYDNEY 
Brancu. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1934, 153 pp., $2. 

This “Study of the Economic Status of 
American Women” was made under the Chi 
Omega Service Fund and considers women in 
the United States as taxpayers, property own- 
ers, gainfully occupied workers, and buyers and 
managers of family income. Much of the dis- 
cussion and many of the tables bear directly on 
problems of home life and consumer education. 


The New Capitalism. By James D. Mooney. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934, 
229 pp., $3.50. 

The theory behind this book, namely, that if 
business is left free to regulate itself it will pro- 
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duce national prosperity both social and eco- 
nomic, is not so unusual as the method of pres- 
entation, which depends largely on striking, 
artistic pictures and ingenious charts and dia- 
grams. For example, the chapter on “The 
Essence of Economics” consists of three pic- 
tures—a house, a fireside, and a group of boys 
and girls coming out of a modern school build- 
ing. 


How Chinese Families Live in Peiping. By 
Sipney D. GamBLe. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, 1933, 348 pp., $3. 

In this report of a “study of the income and 
expenditure of 283 Chinese families receiving 
from $8 to $550 silver per month” the research 
secretary of the National Council of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations brings together 
many interesting facts about Chinese family 
life and social customs as well as specific data 
regarding expenditures for food and other items. 


Propaganda and Education. By Wriu1am W. 
Brmpie. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1932, 84 pp., $1.50. 

A somewhat technical study of the nature 
and influence of propaganda, including an 
attempt to measure the effect produced on the 
attitudes of high school students by a series of 
talks about certain phases of international rela- 
tions. While the author is chiefly concerned 
with propaganda in that field, much of the dis- 
cussion of gullibility and critical thinking may 
be applied to other fields, among them com- 
mercial advertising. 


A Study of the Relationship Between the Voca- 
tional Home Economics Teacher Training 
Curricula of a Group of Women’s Colleges and 
the Expected Responsibilities of Beginning 
Teachers. By LAURA VEACH CLARK. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 


College, Columbia University, 1933, 82 pp., 

$1.50. 

This study, made in seven state-supported 
women’s colleges which since 1927 have offered 
a four-year baccalaureate course in home eco- 
nomics with a major in vocational home eco- 
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nomics, shows that these courses meet federal 
and state requirements in most respects, though 
not in all. It concludes that “if the teacher 
training program in vocational home economics 
is to be further improved, it should be planned 
primarily for the prospective teacher, in terms 
of the pupils in the high schools of the states 
to which these teachers are to minister,” and 
that this major program in home economics 
should be distinct from other home economics 
programs with other objectives. 


How to Appreciate Motion Pictures. By EDGAR 
Date. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1934, 243 pp., $1.20. 

This “manual of motion-picture criticism 
prepared for high schools” is a contribution to 
the program adopted by the Motion Picture 
Research Council to develop in young people 
higher standards of taste in motion pictures, 
the aim being to counteract some of the evils 
revealed in the studies made with gifts from 
the Payne Fund and summarized in Our 
Movie-Made Children (see JouRNAL for October, 
1933, p. 732). Mr. Dale tells concretely what 
goes on in the studio and on the lot, how stories 
are chosen and adapted, discusses quality in 
acting, photography, settings, sound, music, 
and direction, also criticism and reviewing, and 
drives home his points by references or pictures 
of well-known films and their makers. Despite 
its rather school-bookish form, the discussion 
should help almost any movie-goer to a better 
appreciation of our latest, most intricate, and 
most influential art form. 


The Economy of Abundance. By STUART 
CuaseE. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1934, 327 pp., $2.50. 

Certain phases of contemporary economic 
and social conditions discussed in the author’s 
usual striking and readable style. Though all 
of the suggestions thrown out may not seem 
equally well-considered, the book, like its 
predecessors, will doubtless stimulate non- 
technical readers to think a bit more for them- 
selves about what can and should be done to 
turn a technically possible abundance to the 
greatest general advantage. 
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ABSTRACTS 


EDUCATION 
Contributed by the Home Economics Education Service, U. S. Office of Education 


GENERAL 


How summer activities are changing and why, 
Leroy E. Bowman. Child Study 11, No. 6 
(1934, March) pp. 163-165. 

The history of summer activities for children 
in America may be viewed in three stages: 
(1) the work stage, where children were “va- 
cated from school” to help with farm work, the 
assumption being that children, through work 
with others, learned the practical things of 
life; (2) the recreational stage, where children 
were provided with organized activities purely 
recreational in nature and based on the assump- 
tion that recreation in its narrow sense is both 
enjoyable and potent in developing character; 
(3) the present educational stage which com- 
bines elements of both preceding ones and 
represents an effort to offer the child maximum 
stimulation for varied interests and to guide 
him to correlate these into integrated expres- 
sion as a complete, responding person; it 
assumes that integrated, purposeful activity 
affords opportunity not only for greater ‘‘fun” 
but also for greater development. 


Supervision does pay, HELEN P. MESSENGER. 
Educ. Method 13, No. 6 (1934, March) pp. 
289-294. 

This account of a study of the value of super- 
vision in a school having highly trained and 
experienced teachers contains a brief descrip- 
tion of the supervisory procedures used and the 
results at the end of two years. The latter 
indicate that the school as a whole was raised 
a half year in achievement, that is, each child 
benefited to the extent of an additional half 
year of schooling. 


Teachers’ personalities and the problems of 
children, Lours A. Merepitu. J. Educ. 
Sociol. 7, No. 6 (1934, Feb.) pp. 387-396. 
Teachers are conditioned by past experience 

and are continuously working out their own 

difficulties in personal adjustment. Hence the 
teacher tends to react emotionally in handling 
the child who demonstrates in his behavior the 


teacher’s own most disturbing weakness, meting 
out more severe punishment for this than for 
other offences. The teacher can develop a 
more objective point of view by discovering 
why certain situations are especially annoying 
to him and then centering attention on what in 
the child’s situation is causing his undesirable 
behavior. 


Do you manage yourself on your job or does 
your job manage you? Mavup WILLIAMSON. 
Prac. Home Econ. 12, No. 2 (1934, Feb.) 
p. 54. 

For efficient all-round living, the teacher 
needs to make plans for her free hours as well 
as her working hours. Wise planning calls for: 
a study of her own personal needs so that the 
social and recreational will be recognized along 
with physical and intellectual; and for deter- 
mining of values so that first things will be 
placed first. 


Progressive education—what now?  HILpA 
TABA. Progressive Educ. 11, No. 3 (1934, 
March) pp. 162-168. 

The present challenge to progressive educa- 
tion comes in part from change in the social 
and economic situation and in part from ex- 
pansion in the scope of the work to include high 
school and college. It presents itself in the 
following problems: (1) to determine elements 
in the social structure most significant to edu- 
cation and hence to give a better definition 
of educational philosophy and aims; (2) to 
modify the concept of individualism to bring 
about better integration of social and individual 
values and better integration of the pupil and 
school experiences with life; and (3) to bring 
about cooperative effort in preparing cur- 
riculum materials, teaching aids, and testing 
devices in harmony with the new educational 


philosophy. 


Homemaking, Eprroriat. Times Educational 
Supp. [London] No. 980 (1934, Feb. 10) 
p. 45. 

The article reports the work of the “Na- 
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tional Society’s Training College for Domestic 
Subjects.” This institution prepares specialist 
teachers, who know the difficulties in the small 
poor home, to instruct young people in prac- 
tical home work suited to their needs, devel- 
oping in them an understanding of how to save 
money as well as provide comfort. The idea 
advanced in support of the work of the college 
is that training for practical home work, as 
well as for establishing ideals for home life, is 
needed by young people in public schools, and 
that this instruction supplemented by family 
education through nursery schools must ac- 
company improved housing conditions in order 
to secure a comfortable home for every family. 


ADULT 


On the education of adults. DoucLas WaPLEs. 
Educ. Outlook 8, No. 3 (1934, March) pp. 
171-174. 

It is important that adult education and its 
legitimate aims be defined. This is difficult 
since it calls for distinguishing valid education 
from mere advertising and for agreement as to 
what are desirable ends to be sought in the 
way of attitudes, knowledge, and behavior. 
General programs for adults in orthodox fields 
are often short lived, since the need for such 
subjects implies deficiencies and as a result, 
there is a tendency to sugar-coat by offering 
various forms of entertainment to hold groups. 
Assumptions regarding the permanent, social 
values of adult education are unproved, and 
observation gives little evidence of correlation 
between adult deficiencies and adult interests. 
Examples of effective adult education may be 
found in certain countries in Europe where a 
singleness of purpose results from national ac- 
ceptance of a given set of values. Self-instruc- 
tion seems to thrive best in small self-moti- 
vated groups united by a common grievance 
or common enthusiasm. One might conclude 
in relation to adult education in America 
that individuals will benefit to the extent that 
they are interested in self-instruction and that 
social benefits will result to the extent to which 
the majority of people are genuinely concerned 
in solving the present social and economic 
problems. 
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Justification by enjoyment, BonaRo WILKIN- 
SON OVERSTREET. J. Adult Educ. 6, No. 2 
(1934, Apr.) pp. 155-160. 

In an experimental course in creative writing 
offered as a part of the adult education program 
of the Arts Guild of New York the four-fold 
objective was: to have each member become 
more familiar with his own thoughts, to pro- 
vide practice in clarifying his thoughts, to let 
him experience something of the delight and 
dignity of language, and to help him gain a 
better appreciation of literature. The work 
included various forms of writing, reading from 
the best modern authors, and bringing in ma- 
terials from other arts, philosophy, and science. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Psychology teachers and progressive education, 
W. A. Saucrer. Educ. Method 13, No. 5 
(1934, Feb.) pp. 241-247. 

There is evidence of a clearly-drawn line 
between the principles of progressive education 
and the common practices of many psychology 
teachers. The program of progressive educa- 
tion aims at the improvement of human person- 
ality and progress of society and rests on the 
demands of our complex and rapidly changing 
civilization; while psychology teachers, in an 
effort to be scientific, follow practices that place 
standardization and uniformity above flexi- 
bility and change and elemental learning above 
the intelligent solving of problems. 


Common faults in graduate research in educa- 
tion, Percivat M. Srmonps. J. Educ. 
Research 27, No. 7 (1934, March) pp. 481- 
492. 

The following weaknesses found in graduate 
research in education make many studies of 
questionable value: (1) data are gathered that 
have little application to the educational 
program, (2) students have inadequate back- 
ground for studies undertaken, (3) certain 
unproved assumptions bias the student’s 
study, (4) studies sponsored by certain groups 
tend to be biased in favor of the groups, (5) 
methods and technics for investigations are not 
wisely chosen, (6) statistical technics are im- 
properly used. 
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Guides in food buying, AGNEs CLARA Brown. 
Prac. Home Econ. 12, No. 3 (1934, March) 
pp. 71-72, 92. 

The article contains a description and illus- 
trations of an exhibit prepared by a college 
food economics class to give definite informa- 
tion on buying of foods. The exhibit was 
designed to provide usable material for the 
class preparing it, for the teacher of home 
economics looking for new material, and for 
the homemaker. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Your child and his school marks, Paut L. 
Essert. Child Welfare 28, No. 8 (1934, 
April) pp. 405-409. 

Present-day school marks reveal the tradition 
of a grading system originally designed to 
select the gifted and academic scholar. This 
system is now outgrown in our country where 
we are concerned with educating all for har- 
monious adjustment to a complex industrial 
civilization. The present need is for diagnos- 
ing the child’s difficulties and encouraging him 
in self-education and growth. 


New values in home economics, FRANCES 
Zum. J. Nat'l Educ. Assoc’n 23, No. 4 
(1934, April) pp. 119, 120. 

There is a growing tendency to organize 
home economics content around functions of 
the home. These functions, due to economic 
and social forces, have greatly changed in the 
fifty years since home economics was intro- 
duced into the public schools. As a result, 
new values are recognized and _ increasing 


emphasis is being placed on development of 
judgment in selection of goods for personal and 
family consumption, in securing adequate 
housing, and in spending the family income; 
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and on desirable family relations and the 
mental and social development of the child, 
to the end that family well-being and a sense 
of security will be promoted. 


Home economics in the life-centered school, 
EtHet B. Wartnc. New York State Educ. 
21, No. 5 (1934, Feb.) pp. 363, 364. 

There are three steps in the service which 
the school may render during the present 
crisis and in which home economics may play 
an important part: (1) to teach pupils es- 
sentials and standards for their own daily 
living, (2) to help pupils to apply these stand- 
ards in a sympathetic evaluation of present 
governmental services for the betterment of 
living to the end of improving the services 
themselves, (3) to help pupils to recognize 
injustices in the present economic and social 
order and direct their thinking toward the 
goal of social justice for the future. Both 
immediate and long-time goals can best be 
reached by helping students to study actual 
needs in their own homes, in the community, 
and in the nation and by rendering simple 
services whenever possible. 


Community cooperation builds a home eco- 
nomics cottage, Prac. Home Econ. 12, No. 2 
(1934, Feb.) pp. 41, 56. 

An attractive, adequately equipped cottage 
for the teaching of home economics was made 
possible through the cooperative efforts of the 
home economics teacher and pupils, the super- 
intendent, board of education, welfare worker, 
and contributions from local organizations and 
citizens. More than a hundred individuals 
and organizations contributed to the project, 
thus demonstrating wide community interest. 

J. H. B. 
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THE HOUSE, ITS EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


Electrical wiring materials. Am. Architect 143, 

No. 2620 (1933, Nov.) pp. 93-100. 

The article points out that the National 
Electrical Code, designed as a safety standard, 
has unfortunately come to be regarded as a 
design manual. Suggestions as to new trends 
in wiring design, wire sizes, number and kinds 
of circuits follow.—R. A. H. 


Frauenarbeit im Moor [Wemen’s work on the 
moors]. Die Auslese 7, No. 12 (1933, Dec.) 
pp. 913-916. 

According to these excerpts from the well- 
known women’s magazine, Die Frau, more 
voluntary labor camps for women are urged 
for the peat moors in Northern Germany, 
where the peat is being removed partly on an 
industrial scale and partly by hand by colo- 
nists and their families who are beginning to cul- 
tivate the soil underneath. The soil is fertile 
and easily cultivated once the hard labor of 
taking up the peat is completed. The wives of 
the colonists are in great need of help, and 
women’s voluntary labor camps already es- 
tablished in the district are aiding by main- 
taining kindergartens and nurseries for the 
colonists’ children and by carrying on educa- 
tional work somewhat in the manner of folk 
high schools. These camps, to be effective, 
should be fairly permanent as time is required 
to gain the confidence of the women settlers.— 
M. C. H. 


How to keep rested, Lirtran M. GILBRETH. 
Child Health Bull. 10, No. 2 (1934, March) 
pp. 57-60. 

Fatigue manifests itself not only in physical 
disability but in mental slowing down and 
lack of nervous control. This makes it almost 
impossible to suffer alone from fatigue. Chil- 
dren particularly are affected by the fatigue 
of those about them. While there are many 
quick remedies for the emergency treatment of 
fatigue, no fixed rule is possible because of the 
many variables involved. For the same rea- 
son, we cannot formulate rules for preventing 
fatigue. The so-called technics of success— 


physical adequateness, mental alertness, emo- 
tional control, and social adjustment—might 


equally well be called the technics of preventing 
fatigue. The individual who keeps before him 
these four goals is sure to recognize the impor- 
tance of preventing or compensating for fatigue. 
A game might be made of getting and staying 
rested, the object of which would be to be at 
par physically and emotionally the largest pos- 
sible amount of time.—R. A. H. 


Some effective cooling possible at night by use 
of attic circulating fans. Elec. Refrigeration 
News 11, No. 7 (1934, Feb. 14) pp. 14-15. 
Abstracts from two papers, “Comfort cool- 

ing with attic ventilating fans” by engineers 

of the Detroit Edison Company and “A study 
of summer cooling in the research residence for 
the summer of 1933’’ by members of the staff 
of the University of Illinois College of Engineer- 
ing. Data are presented to show an economical 
method of accomplishing a limited degree of 
home cooling in hot summer months, regardless 
of whether mechanical or ice cooling is used in 
conjunction with the system. [A summary of 
the second paper also appears in Jce and Re- 
frigeration 86, No. 3 (1934, March) p. 164.]— 
H. R. H. 


Westinghouse dedicates its electric home, E. 
D. Herron. Elec. Refrigeration News 11, 
No. 9 (1934, Feb. 28) pp. 1, 13+. 
Description, with photographs, of a com- 

pletely electrified residence built in Mansfield, 

Ohio, to demonstrate the possibilities of elec- 

tricity when mass production and lower rates 

for power make the installation of such equip- 

ment practicable. The connected load is 87 

kilowatts, the consumption 1,500 kilowatt 

hours, the monthly cost $38, some 30 times the 
average today. The 108 electrical horse power 
available is the equivalent of 864 servants. It 
is estimated that with quantity production the 
house and all its built-in appliances could be 
erected for about $12,000.—H. R. H. 


Styling, utility and mechanical improvements 
characterize 1934 lines, J. T. SCHAEFER. 
Elec. Refrigeration News 11, No. 10 (1934, 
March 7) p. 2. 

Illustrated survey of the improvements and 
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“refinements” in the mechanical refrigerator 
cabinets offered by the leading manufacturers. 
—H. R. H. 


Specifications of household electric refrigera- 
tors. Elec. Refrigeration News 11, No. 12 
(1934, March 21) pp. 13-21. 

The specifications of 30 makes of self-con- 
tained household refrigerators including models, 
dimensions, capacity, materials, finishes, com- 
pressor, refrigerant, motor, control, sales policy, 
special features, and in some cases price are 
given in a form convenient for comparison.— 
H. R. H. 


Cooking by electricity, E. E. Hoaptey. Elec. 

Rev. 114, No. 2930 (1934, Jan. 19) p. 76. 

To insure greatly increased use of electricity, 
the British Electrical Development Association 
has set up a committee representing both the 
producers of current and the manufacturers of 
ranges, which recommends very low rates for 
electric cooking, free or cost-price wiring, hire 
rates for equipment, free utensils, demonstra- 
tions and instruction, and free servicing and 
reconditioning of ranges, to further the use of 
electricity for cooking.—H. R. H. 


Predicting iron performance and factors that 
improve it, E. H. SALTER. Elec. World 103, 
No. 4 (1934, Jan. 27) pp. 140-145. 

Presents research which shows that there is 
direct relation between the calorimeter tests 
and the practical ironing performance of adjust- 
able automatic electric flatirons, and that where 
the calorimeter curve of an iron is known itsiron- 
ing performance may be accurately predicted. 
Applying these results in the production of an 
efficient high-speed iron, it is shown that for 
heavy ironing loads an iron should operate at an 
idling temperature of 550°F.; that the soleplate 
temperature should not drop more than 50° to 
100°F. from idling to full load; and that the 
size of the soleplate should be between 25 and 
30 square inches to insure the most effective 
use of the fuli rated input of the iron.—H. 
R. H. 


Kochendwasserbereitung im Haushalt [House- 
hold heating of boiling water], Fr. M6rtTzscu. 
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Elektrotechnische Zeitschrift 55, No. 10 (1934, 

March 8) pp. 251-252. 

Ordinary water heaters as a rule bring water 
up to a temperature of only 85°C. but in the 
electrified kitchen boiling water may be pro- 
duced in three ways: by use of hot plates, by 
special water heaters, and by immersion heat- 
ers. A series of tests showed that the most 
efficient and economical way of producing boil- 
ing water in quantities of two to three quarts 
is by special heaters of a capacity of two gallons 
which are mounted on the wall. Immersion 
heaters ranked next, and hot plates last.— 
M. C. H. 


“They say,”” DeELoss Kant. Gas Age Record 
72, No. 26 (1933, Dec. 23) p. 601. 
A brief article presenting a few interesting 
facts both for and against the possibilities of 
house heating with gas.—R. A. H. 


Developments in the electrical industry, Joun 
Liston. Gen’l Elec. Rev. 37, No. 1 (1934, 
Jan.) pp. 32-35. 

Among improvements noted are those in 
range units or hot plates for electric ranges 
which give increased speed of operation and 
longer life. An improved household refrigera- 
tor is described which will hold a 20°F. evapo- 
rator temperature when operating in a 100°F. 
room and provide nine points of cold adjust- 
ment; frost accumulates slowly on the evapo- 
rator, and food can be kept for longer periods 
without excessive dehydration. 

A small size oil furnace has been developed 
to meet the demand of small homes. 

For year-round conditioning of individual 
rooms, two sizes of unit conditions have been 
developed which are built into the same size 
wall cabinet, the smaller, suitable for a room of 
about 1,500 cubic feet, being completely self- 
contained, while the larger requires a remote 
condensing unit and will serve about 3,000 
cubic feet volume. 

A new laundry cabinet dryer with fan- 
forced circulation of warm (not hot) fresh air 
and clothes rods makes it possible to dry the 
entire contents of an 8-pound washer so that it 
is ready for ironing in less than an hour.— 
R. A. H. 
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Siedlerinnen Selbsthilfe [Self-help for wives of 
colonists], Hepwic Haushalt und 
Wirtschaft 8, No. 52 (1933, Dec. 20) p. 1. 

In the rapidly growing colonies on subsistence 
farms in Germany the question of efficient can- 
ning is important. A colonist and his wife in 
a town in Mecklenburg have organized a com- 
munity canning plant where the wives of colo- 
nists can do their own canning with the advice 
and direction of experienced leaders.—M. C. H. 


Hausgehilfinnen gesucht [Household help 
wanted]. Haushalt und Wirtschaft 9, No. 

5 (1934, Jan. 31) p. 2. 

From all over Germany is reported a great 
demand for household help. The reasons given 
are improved economic conditions and above 
all the many jobs left vacant through marriages 
made possible by the “marriage loans” granted 
by the government.—M. C. H. 


Hauswirtschaftliche Priifungen in der Schweiz 
[Home management tests in Switzerland]. 
Haushalt und Wirtschaft 9, No. 5 (1934, Jan. 
31) p. 2. 

The Swiss committee for voluntary tests or 
examinations in home management is this year 
organizing five tests to which women and girls 
over 17 years are admitted. Candidates must 
have acquired knowledge of home management 
at home, in another household, or in a school 
for household work. Those who pass the test 
are given a diploma, and it is hoped that inter- 
est in household work thereby will be stimu- 
lated.—M. C. H. 


Neuheiten in Haus- und Kiichengeriten [Novel- 
ties in household and kitchen equipment] 
Haustechnische Rundschau 39, No. 7 (1934, 
March 1) pp. 101-102. 

As electrical refrigerators still are too expen- 
sive for large sections of the population, a sub- 
stitute is now offered based on the principle of 
the thermos bottle. A German manufacturer 


has brought on the market a type of thermos 
bottle with a capacity of 4 to 5 liters (about one 
gallon) in which the inner glass lining is sup- 
ported by springs and more durable than in the 
usual types. If a small amount of ice is in- 
cluded, food will keep fresh in this container for 
a week.—M. C. H. 
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Schiitten fiir Kiichenmébel [Drawers for 
kitchen cabinets]. Hauswirtschaftliche Jahr- 
biicher 6, No. 4 (1933, Dec.) pp. 124-125. 
Built-in cabinets with drawers are increas- 

ingly popular in the kitchen. The drawers are 

commonly made of metal, porcelain, or glass. 

Where a great number of drawers are used glass 

is recommended as the contents are then readily 

seen. These drawers now can be purchased 
separately in a great variety of sizes and the 

National Board for Scientific Management is 

undertaking the task of working out standards 

for their manufacture.—M. C. H. 


Noiseless water systems, MAX MENGERINGHAU- 
SEN. Intern. Housing Assoc’n, Pamphlet 
No. 1 (1934) pp. 7-11. 

Three general rules suggested for lessening 
the four types of noise prevalent in household 
water systems are: (1) The water system must 
be so constructed as to allow a minimum of 
noise; (2) proper insulation should be put on 
pipes when they are installed; (3) the building 
should be so constructed as to reduce the trans- 
mission of such noises as arise in spite of pre- 
cautions. Certain valves, gauges, and other 
mechanical devices have been shown by practi- 
cal tests to be helpful in the elimination of 
noise.—R. A. H. 


Fitting the mechanical refrigerator into the 
home, E. B. Lewis and M. P. Brunic. 
Nebr. Agr. Exp’t Sta. Circular 45, (1933) 
11 pp. 

The importance of a suitable position for a 
mechanical refrigerator is indicated by this 
study which shows from 35 to 50 per cent in- 
crease in operating costs incurred by faulty en- 
closures. Alcove ceilings should be 12 inches 
or more above a top compressor unit, 3 inches 
where it is enclosed within the cabinet,and ven- 
tilated through the back or sides. A special 
shaft may be installed where other ventilation 
methods are insufficient.—H. R. H. 


The government moves for cheaper appliances. 
Pub. Utilities Fortnightly 13, No. 2 (1934, 
Jan. 18) pp. 118-120. 

Discussion of the plans under which Electric 

Home and Farm Authority, Inc., a subsidiary 

of the T.V.A., expects to further the produc- 
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tion of low-cost electric household appliances 
and increase the consumption of electrical cur- 
rent by financing the sale of load-building 
equipment, through dealers, in the Tennessee 
Valley.—H. R. H. 


Le XIe Salon des Arts Ménagers [The eleventh 
exposition of domestic arts], L. DorENLOT. 
Recherches et Inventions 15, No. 234 (1934, 
March) pp. 86-87. 

In spite of a taxi strike, this year’s French ex- 
position of domestic arts had more visitors 
than last year’s, which was visited by over 
350,000 persons. Among the particularly suc- 
cessful exhibits were a historic survey of inter- 
ior decoration, the sections devoted to modern 
kitchens and to housing, and the stand of the 
dairy products association. The president and 
several ministers of state visited the exposition. 
—M. C. H. 


Metal heat insulation, JosepH LE Granp. Re- 
frigerating Eng. 27, No. 2 (1934, Feb.) 78- 
79+. 

A technical paper, with illustrations, de- 
scribing new block steel metal insulation which 
is shown to be practical for use in both high and 
low temperature installations.—H. R. H. 


Home refrigeration methods in rural Rhode 
Island, B. M. Kuscuxe and M. Wuitte- 
MoRE. R. J. Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 239 (1933) 
19 pp. 

Survey of the types and efficiencies of re- 
frigeration methods used in the rural sections 
of the state, and results of laboratory tests of 
different types of new refrigerators. A spring, 
cellar, or well, is not recommended as a safe 
storage place for perishable food. Tempera- 
tures in ice refrigerators seemed somewhat high 
though satisfactory in the case of well-selected 
equipment; the life of an ice refrigerator is long 
enough to justify a reasonable investment. 
The mechanical refrigerator furnishes most 
satisfactory temperatures; its initial cost is 
high, but if its life proves reasonably long and 
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maintenance expense low, it is a good invest- 
ment. Very satisfactory performance is re- 
ported for a kerosene-operated refrigerator. 
Suggestions for selecting a refrigerator are in- 
cluded.—H. R. H. 


Mademoiselle Paulette Bernége forteller om 
husarbeidets rationalisering [Miss Paulette 
Bernége tells of rationalization in household 
work]. Tidsskrift for husstell-laererinner 16, 
No. 3 (1934, March) pp. 35-37. 

At a recent meeting of the home economics 
association of Oslo, Norway, Paulette Bernége 
of Paris discussed the progress made in France 
in rationalizing household work. She is presi- 
dent of an organization which works for this 
purpose and which in Paris alone has several 
branches at which two monthly lectures are 
given, one of them of a practical nature. In 
addition, Miss Bernége conducts her own school 
of scientific home management and hopes to 
open up new occupations for those trained in 
domestic science, chiefly in department stores 
and with manufacturers of food and household 
equipment, and along the lines observed by 
her in the United States.—M. C. H. 


Electric ranges, H. R. Howe. U. S. Dep't 
Agr., Bur. Home Econ. (1934, April) 12 pp. 
[Mimeographed]. 

A partial list of references.—H. R. H. 


Electric ranges for household use. U.S. Dep't 
Agr., Bur. Home Econ. (1934) 10 pp. [Mimeo- 
graphed]. 

Trends in design and suggestions for im- 

provement.—H. R. H. 


Amount of time spent and number of steps 
taken in kitchen work in relation to the kind 
and arrangement of equipment. V¢#. Agr. 
Exp’t Sta. Bull. 360 (1933) 27 pp. 

A progress report of a study of kitchen re- 
arrangement, with details of the technic. Con- 
ditions of work are controlled and but one piece 


of equipment is changed at a time.—H. R. H. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Atmospheric exposure of linen and cotton with 
special reference to fish nets, W. J. Conn. 
Am. Dyestuff Rept’r 23, No. 2 (1934, Jan. 
15) pp. 52-54, 56. 

The atmospheric exposure studies here re- 
ported were conducted by the Bureau of Fish- 
eries as a part of an investigation of fish-net 
preservation. Through the cooperation of the 
U.S. Weather Bureau arrangements were made 
for exposure of fish nets at Key West, Florida; 
Cape Hatteras, North Carolina; Atlantic City, 
New Jersey; and Eastport, Maine. It was 
found that linen and cotton subjected to rain 
and sunshine depreciate in tensile strength 
much more rapidly than the same stock sub- 
jected to similar conditions except that the 
direct sun rays are excluded. The useful life 
of fabrics subjected to intermittent wetting is 
prolonged by drying them out of contact with 
sunshine. Sunshine damages linen more seri- 
ously than cotton. Industrial gases tender wet 
linen appreciably while cotton is affected to a 
lesser extent. The loss in tensile strength of 
linen and cotton subjected to rain and sun- 
shine decreases as latitude increases.—R. E. E. 


Analysis of wool-cotton textiles, RALPH T. 
MeaseE and Dante A. Jessup. Bur. Stand. 
J. Research 12, (1934, Jan.) pp. 75-86. 
Several methods for determining the per- 

centage of cotton and wool in mixtures were 

studied. The inadequacy of some of the meth- 
ods is shown and a satisfactory procedure is 
described. In this method the sizing and fin- 
ishing materials are removed by extraction with 
solvents, digestion with enzymes, and washing. 

Both cotton and wool are determined directly, 

the former by weighing after the removal of 

wool with potassium hydroxide and the latter 
by weighing after the removal of cotton by 
carbonization with aluminium chloride.— 

R. E. E. 


Wear of carpets, HERBERT F. SCHIEPER and 
RIcHARD S. CLEVELAND. Bur. Stand. J. 
Research 12, No. 2 (1934, Feb.) pp. 155-166. 
Carpets and rugs are expected to be not only 


attractive in appearance and feel but resistant 
to wear. The nature of the wear on the wool 
fibers in the pile of carpets and the effect of 
quality of wool, height and density of pile, 
and type of pile anchorage and carpet under- 
lays on the wear have been studied by means of 
a wear-testing machine which subjects the car- 
pets to definite wearing forces and produces 
the bending, slipping, twisting, and compres- 
sion of the pile that take place when a carpet is 
walked on. It was found that as a result of 
wear, wool fibers were frayed at the tips and 
spindle-shaped fibrils whose dimensions corre- 
spond to those of cortical cells were worn off. 
The durability of a carpet was greatly increased 
by an increase in density or in height of pile. 
The quality of the wool making the pile had a 
measurable effect, but the types of pile anchor- 
age did not. Underlays increased the dur- 
ability of the carpet, the extent depending on 
the composition, thickness, density, and com- 
pressibility.—J. D. G. 


Silk hosiery finishing, RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
OF PROCTOR AND GAMBLE. Can. Textile J. 
51, No. 2 (1934, Jan. 26) pp. 31-32. 

Silk hosiery is finished in three ways to pro- 
duce the desired handle or feel. A full, scroopy 
handle results when all the sericin or silk gum 
is removed; a soft, limp, rag-like feel when 
only half of one per cent of gum is left on the 
silk; and a crisp, wiry handle when about two 
to three per cent remains.—J. D. G. 


How the General Federation is meeting the 
consumer’s purchasing problem, JOSEPHINE 
L. Petrce. Clubwoman 14, No. 9 (1934, 
March) pp. 5, 31. 

The development of standards for the desir- 
able qualities in consumer goods is being 
planned by the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs with the cooperation of the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards. The specific articles considered 
of particular interest are silk stockings, leather 
shoes, washable cotton gloves, and silk fabrics. 
Specifications for women’s full-fashioned ho- 
siery have already been adopted by the Fed- 


eration. Definitions of the terms “service,” 
“semi-service,”’ and “chiffon” have been 
accepted, recommendations made for 3 stand- 
ard lengths of from 26 to 34 inches, and stand- 
ards for fastness of color in washing indicated. 
By the use of an appropriate label it will be 
possible to identify hosiery conforming with 
these specifications, accompanying which are 
complete directions for all tests called for. To 
test the elastic properties of hosiery the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards has built a machine which 
subjects the stockings to stresses simulating 
those at the knee and garter clasps in actual 
wear. By means of two rounded jaws inserted 
in the stocking, the latter is stretched from a 
minimum circumference of 13 inches to a maxi- 
mum of 21 inches about 60 times per minute. 
During this motion a pull is exerted by two 
garter clasps attached at the welt and a weight 
attached to the ankle of the hose. Good stock- 
ings have resisted 2,000 to 5,000 cycles of this 
machine, while holes or runs have appeared in 
inferior hosiery after a few cycles of the treat- 
ment.—K. M. D. 


Some cases of carbon tetrachloride poisoning 
in connection with dry shampooing and dry 
cleaning with a survey of the use and action 
of the substance, K. O. Motter. J. Ind. 
Hyg. 15, No. 6 (1933, Nov.) pp. 418-432. 
This article discusses the properties of carbon 

tetrachloride and the dangers involved in its 

use. It includes descriptions of cases of carbon 
tetrachloride poisoning in which the solvent was 
used for cleaning purposes and for shampooing 

the hair.—R. O’B. 


Abnormal fading of dyed matt cellulose rayon, 
Sanpoz CHEemMIcAL Works. J, Soc, Dyers & 
Colourists 50, No. 1 (1934, Jan.) p. 13. 
When certain types of dyed delustered rayon 

are wet they show an extremely rapid rate of 

fading on exposure to sunlight, even those 
dyed with colors possessing very good fastness 
to light under normal conditions. Sometimes 
this fading takes place in a few minutes. This 
excessive fading was found in some cases to be 
due to the use of glycerine or analogous com- 
pounds in the preparation of the delustering 
pigments for addition to the spinning solution. 
The cause of the abnormal fading in other 
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types of rayon has not yet been detected.— 
R. E. E. 


“Laundry-tested” label makes its debut, 
GeorcE H. Jounson. L, N. A. Record 16, 
No. 4 (1933, Dec.) pp. 9-12. 

In accordance with an agreement between 
the American Institute of Laundering and the 
clients of the Fashion Merchandising Bureau of 
New York City, a certain number of fabrics 
are to be submitted each month to tests in the 
laboratories of the American Institute of 
Laundering. Garments made from these fab- 
rics are to be checked for laundering qualities. 
The fabrics and garments complying with the 
specifications of the Institute are then to be 
advertised and sold to consumers as “laundry- 
tested and approved by the American Institute 
of Laundering.”—K. M. D. 


Uber die wasserabstoszende Imprignierung von 
Geweben [The water-repellent qualities of 
impregnated fabrics], Orro MECHEELS. 
Melliand Textilberichte 15, No. 1 (1934, Jan.) 
pp. 20-21. 

The effectiveness of impregnated fabrics in 
repelling water can be predicted by means of a 
new test which simulates conditions of actual 
wear. While water is made to fall like rain 
upon the one side of a fabric, the other side is 
submitted to gentle rubbing with a slightly 
roughened metallic surface. The pressure of 
this surface is adjustable, and the forward and 
backward motion is repeated about twenty 
times per minute. With woolen fabrics in 
particular the wetting of the under side is first 
noticeable in the path of the rubbing medium. 
—K. M. D. 


Practical problems from personal experience, 
C. C. Hupparp. Nat'l Cleaner & Dyer 24, 
No. 11 (1933, Nov.) pp. 33-34. 

About 75 per cent of silk dresses sent to 
cleaners to be spotted, contain cellulose ace- 
tate fibers. Most of these fabrics are in dull 
or delustered finish, and glazed spots resulting 
from cleaning show up sharply. Such spots are 
caused by temperatures above 275° F., by 
pressure applied with the spotting spatula, or 
by partial solution of the yarns in spotting 
formulas. If yarns still slip over one another 
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glazed places may be removed, but if yarns 
are totally dissolved the fabric cannot be re- 
stored.—B. M. V. 


Enzymic compounds and their uses in spotting, 
Roy Denney. Nat'l Cleaner & Dyer 25, 
No. 1 (1934, Jan.) pp. 60, 62. 

The spotter in a dry-cleaning plant encount- 
ers many “set” stains or those in which a stain 
of animal or vegetable origin has combined with 
the finishing gums of the fabric. These stains, 
for the most part, are organic materials insolu- 
ble in dry-cleaning solvents. A commercial 
product now in use contains enzymes that havea 
digestive action upon carbohydrates, albumens, 
and fats and that decompose these organic 
compounds without themselves undergoing any 
change. Though powerful in their action on a 
great variety of hard-set stains, the enzymes 
used have no damaging effect on fabrics or 
dyes.—B. M. V. 


Keep color formulas in step with the times, 
W. W. Bray. Starchroom Laundry J. 41, 
No. 3 (1934, March) pp. 38-42. 

The demand of the past few years for cheaper 
clothing has resulted in an excess of ready- 
made garments from dyed fabrics not fast to 
laundering. To meet this situation the commer- 
cial laundry is advised to use a washing tem- 
perature of 60°F. for colored goods. This 
temperature has been found to be safe for 
many fabrics the colors of which run at 100°F. 
Since the clothes are washed clean at 60°F. 
only when there is uniformity in the proportion 
of soap to builder, a complete cold-water soap is 
recommended. This low-temperature formula 
has not been found necessary for yard goods 
bought in the department stores.—K. M. D. 


How to make an inexpensive screen, Z. E. 
PREBLE. Sunset Mag.72, No. 1 (1934, Jan.) 
pp. 22-23. 

Corrugated fiber board used for packing 
around a steel kitchen cabinet was utilized as 
the foundation for an inexpensive folding 
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screen. Chinese paper was used as the cover- 
ing, but any wall paper of suitable pattern 
could be used equally well. Detailed direc- 
tions for the construction are given. All ma- 
terials cost less than $4 and the screen has been 
used for 4 years.—B. M. V. 


West African native textiles, Textile Mfr. 60, 

No. 709 (1934, Jan.) p. 14. 

In the less advanced communities of West 
Africa the native craftsman uses fibers such as 
raffia or those obtained from aloe or pineapple 
for weaving into garments. In some of the 
more progressive communities the cotton plant 
is cultivated and the fiber is spun into coarse 
yarn by the women using the distaff and bob- 
bin. Weaving is done by the men, usually on 
very narrow looms, the shuttle being thrown 
from one hand to the other and back again 
while the warp motions are worked by the 
weaver’s feet. The natives use indigo blue 
almost exclusively for dyeing. Torloff women 
of the St. Louis district of the Senegal work 
designs into the cloth by embroidery with a 
needle and thread, then dye the fabric with 
indigo, and finally laboriously unpick the em- 
broidery in order to obtain the bluish white 
design underneath. These Torloff cloths prob- 
ably represent the highest achievement of the 
West African crafts.—R. E. E. 


Publications relating to textiles. U.S. Dep’t 
of Commerce, U. S. Bur. Stand., LC 396 
(1933, Dec.) 63 pp. 

This letter circular provides a list of all 
papers relating to textiles, including those ap- 
pearing in non-governmental as well as in gov- 
ernmental publications written by or in col- 
laboration with members of the staff of the 
Bureau of Standards. The papers are listed 
according to the date of publication. Author 
and subject indices are provided. Brief ab- 
stracts of the more important contributions are 
given. This publication may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Standards upon request.— 
B. M. V. 
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Sanitary Food and Drinks. A committee, 
consisting mainly of physicians and public 
health workers, has been organized “to pro- 
mote sanitation and prevent the transmission 
of infectious diseases at soda fountains, in res- 
taurants and other places purveying food and 
drinks to the public,” and is beginning its work 
by a publicity campaign in the press and by 
lecturers. Its official designation is Committee 
for the Study and Promotion of the Sanitary 
Dispensing of Food and Drinks, the secretary 
is Homer N. Calver, and headquarters are at 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


Consumer Education. Among radio talks 
recently brought to the attention of the Jour- 
NAL are a series of six on “The Protection of the 
Consumer” which were given in January and 
February, 1934, by members of the faculty of 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, and issued in mimeographed form. 
A series of eleven on “Science in Buying” 
sponsored by the Kaufmann Research Founda- 
tion at Mellon Institute, in connection with 
the 62d anniversary of the Kaufmann Depart- 
ment Stores of Pittsburgh have recently been 
published by the latter in a well-printed pam- 
phlet. In the “Household Calendar” which 
Ruth Van Deman of the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics contributes to the nationally known 
Farm and Home Hour the importance of stand- 
ards and informative labels as guides to buying 
are frequently referred to. School Life for 
March contained an article by Adelaide S. 
Baylor, “Teaching Buyers Buying.” 


The Truth about Soap. The fact that the 
quality of any toilet soap depends on absence 
of impurities and free alkali, and that we often 
pay high prices for color, perfume, and inef- 
fective medication in the various special soaps 
on the market—all this, together with interest- 
ing lore about soap, is amusingly told by Jerome 
W. Ephraim in the April issue of the American 
Mercury. 


Silk Weighting. After two years’ quies- 
cence the question of grading and labeling 
weighted silk goods has been raised again by 


recommendations of the Consumers’ Advisory 
Board of the N.R.A. in favor of such labeling 
(See page 352). The April Bulletin of the 
National Re.ail Dry Goods Association de- 
clares that organiza tion as heartily in sympathy 
with the principle, but advocates minor changes 
in the definitions suggested by the Consumers’ 
Advisory Board. 


High School Pupils and Motion Pictures. 
In connection with the book by Edgar Dale 
noted on page 379 it is encouraging to note that 
the National Council of Teachers of English 
has completed a two-year experiment which 
indicates that the motion-picture tastes of high 
school pupils can be improved through the 
English class. The Council is now actively 
promoting photoplay instruction of that sort, 
together with training for teaching photoplay 
appreciation in schools of education. 


International Educational Films Convention. 
The Educational Supplement to the London 
Tmes recently reported a plan developed by 38 
countries for the exchange of educational films 
dealing with vocational training and guidance, 
scientific or technical research, health, physical 
training, and social welfare. 


International Management Institute. After 
the issue of December 1933 the valuable Bulle- 
tin of the Institute was obliged to suspend pub- 
lication because of decreased support from 
private funds and unfavorable exchange. The 
social aspects of the Institute’s work for ration- 
alization have been taken over by the Inter- 
national Labor Office in Geneva. 


“Women at Work.’”’ Women’s progress in 
American industry is effectively outlined by 
Eleanor Nelson in Bulletin No. 115 of the 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 
—a pamphlet whose striking modernistic cover 
and attractive typography suggest a “‘new deal” 
in the appearance and hence in the influence of 
government documents. 


Southern Women and Lynching. Typical 
of present feeling among many influential 
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southerners is the formation of the Association 
of Southern Women for the Prevention of 
Lynching, an organization closely connected 
with the admirable Interracial Commission and 
like it is concerned to correct interracial evils 
by removing the underlying social and economic 
causes and by educating the general public to 
realize its responsibility and the dangers of re- 
maining passive or indifferent. The execu- 
tive director of the Association is Mrs. Jessie 
Daniel Ames, 703 Standard Building, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Dedication of a Private Home. Miss 
Blanche Stevens, head of the domestic science 
department of the College of Puget Sound, 
whose own handicraft has produced many 
beautiful features of the house she has recently 
built, invited a few friends to a simple but im- 
pressive service of dedication, the ritual for 
which was taken from Saunderson’s “Pulpit 
and Parish Manual,” the Pilgrim Press, 
Chicago. 


That Dreadful Dishwashing. Interviews 
which the General Electric Institute conducted 
with 1,000 housewives in northern Ohio re- 
vealed that washing dishes ranked as the most 
irksome task, laundering second, and house- 
cleaning third. According to Advertising Age 
39 per cent of the husbands interviewed helped 
their wives with the dishwashing, and this was 
the task the men were most anxious to see 
eliminated. 


Italian Homemakers’ Magazine. ‘The 
broadening interests of the Italian movement 
for homemaking education, in and out of 
schools, are shown by recent changes in its 
semi-official magazine. Beginning with Janu- 
ary, 1934, the earlier title “La Mia Casa” (My 
House) has been lengthened by the words “e 
la Famiglia” (and the Family), and the size of 
the page has been enlarged. Its appeal is to the 
woman of limited means and ordinary schooling. 


United States Office of Education. Home 
economists may be glad to know of two recent 
publications: “Programs of Guidance” by 
William C. Reavis, a monograph from the 
National Survey of Secondary Education; and 
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“Colleges and Universities,’ Part III of the 
Educational Directory, 1934. They are issued 
by the U. S. Department of the Interior, Office 
of Education, the first as Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, 
and the second as Bulletin 1934, No. 1. 


Educational Books of 1933. School and 
Society for March 24 carried an 18-page, classi- 
fied list prepared in the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library of Baltimore and containing educa- 
tional publications of 1933. The section on 
“Psychology of Childhood and Youth’”’ noted 
several mimeographed papers from the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. 


South Carolina Library Service. The South 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station of 
Clemson Agricultural College has made a study 
of the libraries in that state which shows how 
proper planning and cooperation can increase 
the effectiveness of a state’s library facilities. 
For example, coordination between school and 
county libraries has made possible special serv- 
ice to children during vacations and to local 
women’s clubs. The report by Mary E. Fray- 
ser is published as Bulletin 292 of the Experi- 
ment Station. 


Contributions to Education. Popular ac- 
counts of the contributions made by ten out- 
standing American educators have been re- 
printed from Agricultural Education and are 
available as a 45-page pamphlet sold for 10 
cents a copy, 7 copies for 50 cents, by the Mer- 
edith Publishing Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 


“The Tenth Muse.” “La dixitme Muse,” 
is the title of a delightful lecture in which Dr. 
A. Hemmerdinger describes the ways in which 
the followers of Brillat-Savarin are today 
combining science with art in their service to 
the praise of the muse whom he calls Gasterea. 
Dr. Hemmerdinger, besides being a scientific 
investigator on the staff of the Scientific 
Institute of Alimentary Hygiene, is well 
known for his success in combining nutritive 
theory and the practical needs of present-day 
meal planning with culinary skill and a keen 
sense of what makes good eating. The lecture 
was printed in the Bulletin de la Société 
scientifique d’Hygiéne Alimentaire Vol. 21, Nos. 
7 and 8. 
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Other lectures in the same series were those 
entitled “Cookery at the four points of the 
compass” in which Dr. E. de Pomiane Pozerski 
brought together interesting notes on food 
habits and preferences and recipes popular in 
countries from Sweden to Algeria, from Russia 
to the United States. They appeared in the 
next issue of the Bulletin, Vol. 21, Nos. 9 and 
10. 


Nazi Education. Recent developments in 
German educational theory and practice as 
these are revealed in official writings are 
described by James F. Abel in School Life for 
February. 


Health in New York Day Nurseries. A 
“Minimum Health Program” recently adopted 
by the day nurseries section of the Welfare 
Council of New York City calls for daily health 
examinations, good living habits, nourishing 
food, regular rest periods, and outdoor recrea- 
tion for the children in the day nurseries that 
belong to the Council—80 out of the 102 in 
Greater New York. 


Fathercraft in India. Muriel Simon of 
Madras advocates in the official journal of the 
Indian Red Cross Society that the Society 
supplement its maternity and child welfare 
work with women by “fathercraft’” for men 
along the lines of that now developing in 
England and thus increase their sense of 
responsibility toward their families. 


Training for Community Nurseries in Ger- 
many. The provincial government of Lower 
Silesia early this year organized a three- 
month training course for women in charge 
of the nurseries (Kinderstubenleiterinnen) in 
rural communities. It was open to women 
from 18 to 40 years old coming from villages 
in which nurseries were already in operation, 
and the subjects of instruction included infant 
and child care, organization of a village nursery, 
occupations for children, German, and “Leben- 
skunde”’ (literally, knowledge of life). 


“Farming in South Africa.”” This monthly 
magazine, issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, Union of South Africa, is a recent 
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addition to the JourNaL’s exchanges. The 
section “The farm home,” carries practical 
suggestions for farm homemakers usually by 
home economists in government schools or 
on the Department’s staff. Although the 
magazine is a government publication, it is 
sold on subscription and carries advertising. 


Stage Costuming. A radio talk giving 
practical suggestions for getting good effects 
by inexpensive means is printed in Home and 
Country for April under the title “Economy 
for the Wardrobe Mistress.” 


Subsidies for Household Apprenticeships. 
To promote household employment for girls 
the local authorities and the homemakers of 
Wuppertal, Rhenish Prussia, have worked 
out a plan by which every housekeeper who 
employs an untrained girl between 18 and 25 
years of age receives a subsidy of 45 to 60 RM 
for six months of such employment and pays 
the employee from 15 to 20 RM a month, the 
subsidy thus amounting to half the wages. A 
similar scheme for employing older women 
who have been out of work for a year was under 
consideration in February. 


“The Farm Woman Today.” According 
to Grace E. Frysinger in Rural America for 
March, the main problems of the farm woman 
at present are making efficient use of farm 
income; supplementing it with products of 
her own endeavor; maintaining personal, 
family, and community morale; and rendering 
relief to others. 


Alice Peloubet Norton. An accurate, sym- 
pathetic biography of this former editor of 
the JourNaL has just appeared in volume 
XIII of the Dictionary of American Biography 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


English Embroidered Carpets. Interesting 
sidelights on the wool needlework done by 
English ladies of the 18th Century are given 
in the April Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in connection with the recent 
acquisition of a remarkable specimen, nine 
feet square, worked in gros point and dated 
1765. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Home Economics at Inland Empire Meeting. 
Home economists from Oregon, Washington, 
Montana, and Idaho gathered at Spokane 
for a meeting in April. The presiding officer 
was Maud Wilson, home economist with 
the Oregon Experiment Station; and the 
central theme was “The New Deal as Applied 
to Home Economics.” Claribel Nye, state 
leader of home economics extension in Oregon 
and chairman of the Oregon rural housing sur- 
vey, emphasized the opportunities and responsi- 
bilities open to home economists in improving 
living conditions through use of the findings of 
the survey. Ernest V. Price, architect of Spo- 
kane, Washington, explained that for develop- 
ing details based upon functional planning 
architects were dependent upon home econo- 
mists. Louise Keller, Montana state supervisor 
of home economics, dealt with the family rela- 
tionships unit in secondary school curricula. 
Frances Zuill, president of the American Home 
Economics Association, discussed ““The New 
Deal in Consumer Education and Protection,” 
and Alice Sowers, director of parent educa- 
tion for the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, told of the latest developments in her 
field of interest. 

New England Health Education Conference. 
The annual conference to be held June 1 and 
2 at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, will open with an informal supper 
for members on Friday evening. At the open 
meetings on Saturday speakers will include 
Wilson G. Smillie, Eduard C. Lindeman, and 
S. Monroe Graves, who will tell of the work of a 
state committee in preparing a teachers’ man- 
ual on the effects of alcohol, stimulants, and 
narcotics on the human system. 

Radio. The Fifth Annual Institute for Edu- 
cation by Radio was held March 30 to April 
2, Ohio State University, Columbus, with W. 
W. Charters as chairman. As in previous years, 
recognized leaders in various parts of the field 


reported progress and suggested practical steps 
for further improvement. 

Food Merchandising. The Mellon Institute 
has announced the foundation of an industrial 
fellowship to investigate problems of food mer- 
chandising, especially in connection with the 
keeping of food during storage and display by 
wholesale and retail grocers. The donor of the 
fund is Toledo Precision Devices, Inc.; and the 
present incumbent is Dr. Marion D. Coulter, 
who had previously worked at the Institute on 
food packaging problems. 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska Home Economics Association. A 
committee has been appointed to plan a suit- 
able memorial for Eva Morse, president of the 
Association at the time of her death in July, 
1933. 

Attendance at the meeting of the institution 
management division in March was unusually 
good and several new members were taken in. 
At the luncheon meeting Dr. Morgan of the 
Lincoln General Hospital spoke on ‘‘Nephro- 
sis.” 

University of Nebraska. The College of 
Agriculture observed its sixteenth annual guest 
day on May 5. An important feature was a 
pageant depicting the development of America 
and largely written and produced by Bess 
Steele’s pageantry class. 

At the Country Life Conference held at the 
college on April 14 discussion centered on farm 
problems and making farm life more attrac- 
tive. Dr. Kirkpatrick of the University of 
Wisconsin spoke on “A Well-Rounded Rural 
Program.” 

Orpha Nesbitt Elder of Cairo, Egypt, a 
former member of the home economics staff, 
was the dinner guest and speaker at the home 
economics residence and extension staff dinner 
in March. 

Omicron Nu planned an interesting program 
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for the high school students who visited the 
college on May 5. 

Extension Service. The recognition of re- 
tiring project leaders and officers and the in- 
stallation of the newly elected ones was a special 
feature of the Achievement day programs held 
by the home demonstration clubs in April. The 
installation service, written by Mrs. C. O. 
Bruce, included a candle-lighting ceremony, the 
presentation of a card of appreciation to each 
retiring leader and officer, and a card with a 
“charge” to their successors. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire Home Economics Associa- 
tion. A well-attended section meeting of the 
home economists from Manchester, Nashua, 
and Concord was held in Manchester on April 7. 
Speakers included Louise Norton, who talked 
on “Adult Training in Home Economics,” 
Mary Garvin, state president, and Ethel L. 
Cowles, who spoke on “Congress and the Food 
and Drug Act.” After Miss Cowles’s talk a 
resolution was passed endorsing the general pro- 
visions of Senate Bill S. 2800 provided that two 
of the original sections were reinstated: the one 
listing the diseases for which the advertising of 
cures was forbidden and the one forbidding the 
export of adulterated foods, drugs, and cos- 
metics. Copies were mailed to New Hamp- 
shire senators and congressmen. 

The executive board met in Manchester on 
April 7 to discuss plans for the May meeting. 
Sessions in Durham on May 26 will be followed 
by a week-end at Hampton Beach, with a 
banquet and a party scheduled for Saturday 
evening. 

Student Clubs. The state student clubs 
held their spring conference on May 12 at 
Keene, where the clubs of the normal high 
school acted as hostesses. 

Colebrook Academy. The Home Econom- 
ics Club initiated sophomores at the Christmas 
meeting, bringing the membership up to 30. 
The girls have been learning to knit and crochet 
during their club meetings. 

Manchester Central High School, This year 
each meeting has been in charge of some one 
class. Fall activities included a Hallowe’en 
party, preparing Thanksgiving baskets for the 
poor; and repairing, remodeling, and painting 
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Christmas toys for distribution fby the city 
Family Welfare Service. Money was earned 
during the winter meetings by the making of a 
layette. 

Nashua High School. ‘This year the club has 
devised a system of points for members, the 
girl receiving the highest score to be given a 
trip to the June meeting of the A.H.E.A. in 
New York. Each class has been responsible 
for two meetings. In February the club cleared 
$20 at a tea dance in the high school audi- 
torium 

University of New Hampshire, Psi Lambda 
has had several meetings since the first of the 
year. All trained home economists at the 
University and in Durham | »ve been invited 
to be honorary members. 

Nashua High School. Under the enthusias- 
tic direction of their teacher, Clarice Shannon, 
girls in the clothing classes have improved their 
wardrobes at little or no expense by making 
smart blouses out of discarded dresses and re- 
modeling “white elephant’’ dresses into attrac- 
tive, useful ones. 


NEW YORK 


Buffalo. Buffalo Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The Association has added 75 members 
this year. To obtain money for convention 
expenses, district members recently sponsored a 
theater party. 

City Schools. Mrs. Brite of the Trade 
Schooi in Elizabeth, New Jersey, this spring, 
gave a Saturday morning demonstration course 
in master patterns, accessories, pressing, and 
suiting styles to personality for teachers. 

Over 3,000 dresses have been made by pupils 
in clothing classes for distribution by the city 
welfare department. They are varied by the 
addition of smocking, cross stitching, and sim- 
ple embroidery. 

Lesson sheets from the City Department of 
Social Welfare have been used in classes in 
marketing, food preparation, and food budgets, 
the aim being the preparation of nourishing, 
well-cooked, and inexpensive meals. 

The discussion method of teaching has been 
studied by groups of teachers. ° 

Rochester. The national convention of the 
Eastern Arts Association was held from April 
4 to 6 with “Arts, the Anchor of Social Stabil- 
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ity” as the general theme of the home econom- 
ics section. Mrs. Anna G. Green, supervisor 
of home economics in Pennsylvania, was chair- 
man; and speakers included Dr. Samuel W. 
Grofflen of White Plains, Florence E. Winchell 
of Rochester, and Annette Warner of Granby, 
Massachusetts. Home economics teachers as- 
sisted at the reception at the Art Gallery and 
served tea on two afternoons at the Monroe 
High School apartment. 

Dr. Jane Dale is conducting a weekly class in 
nutrition for home economics teachers. 

Jessie A. Winchell, director of home econom- 
ics education in the public schools, and John 
W. Tickell of Rochester were married on March 
30 at the home of the bride. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


North Carolina Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting was held in Raleigh 
on March 23 and 24 in connection with the 
State Teachers Meeting. About 100 girls repre- 
senting 20 schools attended the student club 
meetings. 

Dr. Martha Koehne addressed the teachers 
on the “Relation of Nutrition to Dental Caries” 
and later gave a talk on nutrition to the club 
girls. Dr. J. C. Wright, assistant federal com- 
missioner of education, spoke on “The (Federal) 
Emergency Program in Education” with par- 
ticular reference to North Carolina. Other 
topics were North Carolina’s share in the 
federal nursery school project, the need of farm 
home improvement as shown by a recent sur- 
vey, one county’s successful use of emergency 
education funds for visiting homemakers, and 
the enormous increase in home canning. 

The research committee made a preliminary 
report on a study of the efficiency of college 
home economics courses which is to be con- 
tinued as part of a two-year study of the public 
school curriculum directed by the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 

The new officers are: president, Mrs. Maude 
McInnes, Raleigh; vice-president, Cora Gray; 
secretary, Mary York, Greenville; treasurer, 
Mary Huffines. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Home Economics Association. 
Three committees of the Association have as- 
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sisted the State Emergency Relief Committee 
by preparing helpful food, clothing, and garden 
material for distribution in all counties. A gen- 
eral committee of seven members representing 
the different home economics services, home- 
makers, and state relief administration serves 
in a general advisory capacity. 

Emergency Projects. As a C.W.S. project 
in Fargo 11 home economists have been em- 
ployed as visiting housekeepers to homes on 
relief. Emergency nursery schools already es- 
tablished in four centers have employed 12 
home economics graduates previously unem- 
ployed, while “work relief” classes in home- 
making have given work to 20 teachers in 14 
centers. Christine Finlayson, state supervisor, 
is in charge. Several other home economists 
have acted as supervisors of C.W.A. sewing 
rooms where over 800 women have been em- 
ployed at 30 cents an hour in making and 
repairing garments for the needy. Canning 
projects will follow the sewing projects in the 
summer. Hazel Falley is assistant state direc- 
tor of field work for the State Emergency Relief. 

North Dakota State College. The home eco- 
nomics department has the services of 14 stu- 
dents employed with F.E.R.A. funds. Another 
group of home economics students is employed 
in the extension division to cut patterns and 
make illustrative material for state clubs. 

Phi Upsilon Omicron entertained the Tryota 
Club at tea on March 13 at the Lincoln Log 
Cabin. “European Home Life’ was discussed 
by Jeanne Simmons, a student representative 
from Radcliffe to the Geneva Conference. 

The Twenty-seventh Annual May Festival 
and State Home Economics Contests were held 
at the College on May 10 and 11. All North 
Dakota high schools and borderline Minnesota 
schools were invited to enter. 

Lucile Horton, teacher-trainer, and Christine 
Finlayson, state supervisor, attended the Re- 
gional Conference for Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics in Chicago, April 16 to 20. 

Esther Latzke gave a talk and meat demon- 
stration at the Walsh County and Benson 
County mid-winter fairs. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. The Cit- 
izens’ Conference on the Crisisin Education held 
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in Columbus on April 5 and 6 prepared the way 
for the Annual Educational Conference, the 
keynote of which was “Education, A Crisis in 
American Democracy.’’ One section of the 
latter was sponsored by the Ohio Home Eco- 
nomics Association as part of its annual meet- 
ing. Bertha Titsworth presided at the dinner 
meeting on April 6 at which Helen Judy-Bond 
spoke on “The Profession of Homemaking in 
These Times.’”’ Mrs. Faith Lanman Gorrell 
presided at the meeting on April 7 at which 
“Actual Health Situations and the Home 
Economist”’ was presented by Anne Whitney, 
and “Home Economics in the Educational 
Crisis’ by Elizabeth Dyer. 

The following officers were elected: _presi- 
dent, Dr. Velma Phillips of Ohio University; 
vice-president, Eleanor Ahern; and treasurer, 
Frances Johnston. 

Student Clubs. The 250 representatives of 
affiliated student home economics clubs mani- 
fested great enthusiasm at their annual con- 
vention in Columbus. The Friday evening en- 
tertainment was in charge of the Ohio State 
University Home Economics Club assisted by 
the Ohio University Home Economics Club, 
which gave a play entitled “Code for Living,” 
written and dramatized by the class in historic 
costume under the direction of Marian Morse. 
Helen W. Henderson, state club advisor, pre- 
sided at the luncheon at which Mrs. Helen 
Judy-Bond was speaker. 

Baldwin-Wallace College. The Home Eco- 
nomics Club gave a tea on February 27 in 
honor of Dr. Freda Gerwin Winning, of New 
York University. Mrs. Winning, an alumna of 
the college, addressed the assembly on ‘*Mod- 
ern Trends in Education.” 

Flora Stone Mather College, Western Re- 
serve University. Dr. M. Luckiesh of the 
General Electric Company recently spoke to 
the students on the science of seeing and on 
the use of artificial light in interior decoration. 
Sarah MacLeod of the Society for Savings spoke 
to the liberal arts students on family financial 
problems at the present time. 


Ohio University, Athens. High school home 


economics departments were invited to take 
part in a conference on April 21 to discuss home 
economics and its contributions to successful 
home life, with special emphasis on education 
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of the consumer, the use of leisure time, and 
business and professional opportunities. 

University of Akron. A regional conference 
of home economics clubs was held at the Uni- 
versity on March 17. About one hundred dele- 
gates attended, including representatives from 
Kent State College and the high schools of 
Akron and vicinity. Addresses were given by 
prominent Akron people and plans were made 
for sending delegates to the meeting in Colum- 
bus. 

A benefit bridge was held by the Home Eco- 
nomics Club at the University early in April 
to raise money to send a delegate to the 
A.H.E.A. meeting in New York. 

Cleveland. Cleveland Home Economics As- 
sociation, Mrs. Louise Husted of the Bemberg 
Corporation conducted a style show and gave a 
talk on synthetic fabrics at the Association's 
March meeting when the business group acted 
as hostesses. 

At the meeting of home economics student 
clubs at Lake Erie College, Painesville, on 
March 17 Florence LaGanke Harris spoke on 
“The Wise Use of Leisure Time” and Myrtle 
Millinger on “Home Economics and Leisure 
Time.” 

Cleveland Public Schools, Carlotta C. 
Greer spoke before the Ontario Educational 
Association on April 5 on “The Responsibility 
and Opportunity of the Home Economist.” 
While in Ontario she also spoke at a luncheon 
meeting of home economists. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. About 300 students and homemakers 
attended the two-day Homemaker’s Confer- 
ence sponsored by the household arts depart- 
ment on April 10 and 11. Recent trends in 
home decoration, textiles, china, and glassware 
and the economic and social aspects of purchas- 
ing were discussed by Kate North, state super- 
visor of home economics, Dean Nora Talbot, 
and members of the staff. ‘Hints for the 
Woman Who Sews” was correlated with a 
fashion show of garments made by students in 
the household arts classes. A second fashion 
show of commercial garments for women of all 
ages was made possible by the cooperation of 
local and Oklahoma City stores. 
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OREGON 


Oregon State College. To honor Miss Zuill, 
State College faculty, students, alumna, home 
economics teachers of the state, home demon- 
stration agents, dietitians, institutional manag- 
ers, home economics journalists, and others met 
at luncheon on April 7 in Corvallis. ‘Con- 
sumer Education and Protection’? was the 
theme of Miss Zuill’s address. Other speakers 
were Maud Wilson; Edna Waples, president 
of the Oregon Home Economics Association; 
Mrs. Frances W. Jonasson, state supervisor of 
home economics education; Dorothy Judd, 
president of the college home economics stu- 
dent club; and Mrs. W. Tong West (Doris 
Zimmerman, ’28) of Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Margaret Brew, instructor in clothing, tex- 
tiles, and related arts, is on leave of absence for 
study at the University of Chicago. Mrs. 
Dorothea Cordley Muth, a former teacher in 
the department, is substituting for her. 

Extension Service. The most desired farm 
home convenience listed by 6,000 Oregon home- 
makers in the recent C.W.A. rural improvement 
survey is running water in the house. In two 
of the seven counties surveyed more than 60 
per cent of the farm women interviewed said 
they planned new or improved water systems 
as soon as they can afford it. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mansfield State Teachers College. The 
many professional friends of Lu M. Hartman 
will regret to hear of her death on March 27 in 
the Allegheny General Hospital after a four- 
months illness. She had been director of home 
economics at the College since 1925 and prior 
to that time was a member of the home eco- 
nomics staff in the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

Pennsylvania State College. An intensive 
training course for appointees to emergency 
nursery schools in the state was held at the 
college from January 22 to the middle of March. 
Sixteen women completed the course, which 
included class work and practice in the nursery 
school. 

Temple University. The home economics 
department presented a Friday afternoon and 
Saturday program as part of the Fiftieth Anni- 
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versary celebration from February 11 to 17. 
The program included a talk by Lillian Locke 
of Columbia University on “The Land of De- 
sire: An Excursion into Unromantic Reality”; 
a demonstration by Mary I. Barber of the 
Kellogg Company on “The Place of the Demon- 
stration in the New Teaching Plans’’; a demon- 
stration “Around the Clock with the Egg” by 
the eleventh-grade girls of the South Lebanon 
Vocational High School who comprised the 
winning team at the Farm Show Contest in 
January. 

Motion pictures illustrating certain phases of 
the work of the departments of home economics 
and early childhood were shown as were ex- 
hibits prepared by the students. At a tea 
sponsored by the Home Economics Club Mrs. 
Anna G. Green, Pennsylvania state supervisor 
of home economics, spoke on “The Home 
Economist in the New Scheme of Living.” 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee Home Economics Association. 
At the annual meeting on March 30 a large 
number of members enjoyed talks by Dr. 
Lemo Dennis and Mrs. Arthur E. Morgan. 
Following the luncheon there was a joint meet- 
ing with the vocational education group. 
Officers were reelected. 

College Section. Dr. Dennis spoke to the 
college group after a breakfast served by the 
Peabody Home Economics Club. Mrs. Ber- 
nice Varner was reelected chairman. 

Student Club Section. The student club 
program included a well-attended meeting at 
which Mrs. Morgan spoke, a luncheon, a trip 
to the Hermitage, and a tea at the practice 
house of Peabody College. 

Carson-Newman College. ‘The class in child 
care and training has gathered data on the 
physical, mental, and emotional condition of 
preschool children. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. Dr. 
Jessie B. Brodie attended the spring meetings 
of the American Institute of Nutrition and the 
American Society of Biological Chemists. 

Mary P. Wilson has been elected chairman 
of the local Dietetic Association. 

Nashville Agricultural Normal Institute and 
Rural Sanitarium. Thirty men and women are 
enrolled in the foods and nutrition course. A 
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dietetics club has been organized to study prob- 
lems of dietitians. 

State Teachers College, Memphis. Dr. 
Lemo Dennis was a recent visitor. 

An F.E.R.A. project supervised by the home 
economics department is a study of food costs 
in the dining hall. 

Home economics enrollment for the winter 
and spring quarters is the largest for the past 
10 years. 

Union University. Helen M. Hunt, graduate 
of Iowa State College, is teaching foods, nu- 
trition, and institutional management. 

This year activities of the student clubs have 
centered around the completion of payments on 
the home management house. 

University of Tennessee. Jessie W. Harris 
spoke at the recent meeting of the Virginia 
Home Economics Association. Florence Mac- 
Leod attended the spring meetings of the 
American Institute of Nutrition and the Ameri- 
can Society of Biological Chemists. 

Dr. Lemo Dennis was a recent visitor. 

Central High School, Davidson County. 
Seven members of the home economics club at- 
tended the State home economics meeting. 
Four members are proud of the A.H.E.A. pins 
recently received. 


TEXAS 


Texas Technological College. The Home 
Economics Club was hostess to the clubs of 32 
high schools during the District Interscholastic 
Meet on April 13. Interesting exhibits, new 
equipment, and students at work on individual 
and group projects were observed by visitors. 

To raise money for the club’s student loan 
fund, members this year sponsored a harvest 
supper, a Christmas sale, and a Mexican supper 
and cleared $100. 

Laura Larkune Song, a ’33 graduate, sailed 
for her home in Korea in February to become 
home economics instructor in Ehwa College, a 
denominational college for women. 

University of Texas. The auditorium of the 
Home Economics Building was open each 
Saturday afternoon this winter to the general 
faculty and student body for the opera broad- 
casts. During intermissions the home econom- 
ics club served tea in the Great Hall or loggia 
at a nominal cost. 
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The University recently received a beautiful 
bronze plaque of a young child for its nursery 
school. The inscription reads: “The Univer- 
sity of Texas Nursery School—The Alpha Delta 
Pi Fellowship.” This fellowship in nursery 
school education is open to graduate students 
with a major in child development and nutri- 
tion. The holder this year is Helen Hipple, 
a graduate of Iowa State College. 

Extension Service. The Texas Home 
demonstration Association and the State Fair 
of Texas have awarded one $300 and two 
$250 college scholarships to Texas home demon- 
stration club girls, Lillie Henricks, Winifred 
Jones, and Alma Lewis. The awards were 
granted for excellent demonstrations of better 
homemaking. 


WASHINGTON 


Washington Home Economics Association. 
Student Clubs. Thelma Thorne arranged an 
all-day meeting of student clubs in Tacoma on 
March3. Ninety representatives were present. 

A two-day meeting, arranged by Ethel Larson 
and Mrs. Louise Anderson, was held in Cheney, 
March 22 and 23, with 170 students in attend- 
ance. 

At the convention of the Eastern Section of 
Home Economics Clubs an invitation was re- 
ceived and accepted to meet with the Pullman 
High School Club next spring. 

State College of Washington. Frances Zuill 
visited the campus on March 30 and was a 
guest of the home economics staff at luncheon. 

Katherine Jensen of the University of Idaho 
was the guest speaker at the spring initiation 
banquet of Omicron Nu. She described her 
recent European trip. 

Thanks to Olea Sands, an alumna, the Col- 
lege is the recipient of a number of interesting 
old articles from Connecticut, including some 
pewter, a cheese press, a loom, several hand- 
made garments, a sewing machine of the earli- 
est type, a hooked rug, and several handspun 
and woven coverlets. 

University of Washington. Frances Zuill 
visited the department in April and was guest 
of honor at a staff luncheon and a tea given by 
the students. 

Dr. Jennie I. Rowntree gave a series of talks 
on “Health and Parental Education” before the 
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Greater Vancouver Health League in March 
and spoke on adult education at an A.A.U.W. 
meeting in Spokane in April. 

State Department of Education. Western 
Washington teachers met for their annual con- 
ference in Tacoma on March 3. Alice Sowers, 
the principal speaker, talked on “Parent Educa- 
tion and Home Economics.” 

On April 1 Frances Zuill, president of the 
A.H.E.A., spoke at a dinner meeting of western 
Washington teachers at the Meany Hotel, 
Seattle, on “New Trends in Consumer Educa- 
tion.” 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Home Economics Association. 
The council met in Madison on March 16 and 
17. A dinner meeting was held on the sixteenth 
at the Wisconsin Memorial Union Building. 
Saturday morning was devoted to committee 
meetings, and a luncheon meeting followed. 
Speakers at the latter included Marie Kohler, 
whose subject was “Housing and the Better 
Homes Movement in Wisconsin’; Dr. Harold 
Bradley, who discussed the Copeland-Tugwell 
bill; and Irma Hochstein, who spoke on 
women’s work under the C.W.A. 

Chippewa Valley Home Economics Associa- 
tion, A joint meeting was held with the 
Minnesota Home Economics Association at the 
University Farm campus, St. Paul, on April 28. 

The Stout Institute. A special news sheet 
edition for alumni of the Stoutonia (student 
newspaper) is being issued monthly. The April 
issue was edited by the School of Home Eco- 
nomics and presented the recent curricular 
changes. 

The annual style show of the clothing and 
textile department was held on May 24. 
Special guests were members of the Ninth 
Wisconsin District of the Women’s Federated 
Clubs who were meeting in the city at that time. 

University of Wisconsin. Abby Marlatt 
spent the spring vacation visiting Antioch Col- 
lege and the subsistence homestead projects at 
Dayton, Ohio. On April 7 she spoke at the 
meeting of the Wisconsin Alumnz Association 
of Chicago. 

Mrs. Madeline Fess Mehlig, a home econom- 
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ics graduate of the University, has been ap- 
pointed state nutritionist under the F.E.R.A. 

Helen Parsons and Mrs. Jane Lease attended 
the March meeting of the Federation of Ameri- 
can Biological Societies in New York City. 
Mrs. Lease was one of the speakers, 

Mothers’ and Fathers’ Day at the Univer- 
sity was observed on May 19 with “Educating 
the Consumer” as the general theme. The 
home economics departments held open house 
and exhibited students’ work. 

Vocational Education. Florence Fallgatter, 
central regional agent for vocational home 
economics education, spent several days in 
Wisconsin in May. 

From February 23 to March 22, 86 C.W.S. 
“Sewing for Relief Projects’ were under way 
in the state and 7,998 new garments were 
made and 5,615 were renovated. 

Five one-day district conferences for voca- 
tional homemaking teachers have been held in 
the state at which the topic of discussion was 
“The Place, Function, and Value of Home 
Projects in the Vocational Homemaking Pro- 
gram.” 

The services of Ella Wieg have been secured 
as special assistant in parent education for 
Wisconsin under the W.R.E. program. 


WYOMING 


University of Wyoming. As a result of a 
study made last year by a committee of which 
Emma J. Thiessen was chairman the home 
economics curriculum has been changed to 
include one quarter each of clothing selection, 
construction, and textiles in the freshman year; 
home architecture, house planning, and home 
furnishing in the sophomore year; a four-hour 
course offered in physiology; and zoology re- 
duced to two four-quarter hours. 

Delta Chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron cele- 
brated Founders’ Day on February 10 with 
a formal banquet at the Connor Hotel in 
Laramie, and members of the resident and ex- 
tension home economics faculty and local mem- 
bers of Omicron Nu were guests. A huge 
birthday cake decorated in yellow and white 
with 25 candles added to the gayety of the oc- 
casion. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. Edith Elmer Wood is a well-known au- 
thority on the sociological aspects of housing 
and the author of several standard books on 
housing in this country and abroad. She was 
listed among contributors in May, 1930. 

Mary A. Mason, adviser on food require- 
ments for the F.E.R.A., received her B.S. 
and M.S. degrees from Kansas State College 
and has served on the staffis of Iowa State 
College, the University of Nebraska, and the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Robert G. Foster became connected with the 
Merrill-Palmer School’s Advisory Service for 
College Women after broad experience in many 
sections of the country as a college teacher, 
4-H Club leader, and field agent for the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. He has been re- 
search fellow in Yale’s Institute of Human 
Relations and received his Ph.D. from Cornell 
in 1929. 

M. Frances Henry, now assistant professor 
of clothing at San Jose State Teachers College, 
took her undergraduate training at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and did master’s work at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. In 
addition to high school and college teaching, 
her experience has included various types of 
commercial fashion work and department store 
selling and conducting her own designing and 
dressmaking shop. 

Eva M. Waller, supervisor of homemaking 
education in Arizona, was a contributor to the 
April JouRNAL. Maude Williamson is teacher 
trainer in charge of home economics education 
at Colorado Agricultural College and has held 
similar positions in Kansas, where she was also 
state supervisor, and at Iowa State College. 
She has a master’s degree from Columbia 
University and has done additional graduate 
work at Iowa State College and the University 
of Cincinnati. 


Flora M. Thurston became widely known to 
home economists while she was executive 
secretary of the National Council of Parent 
Education. Previous to that she had been 
assistant home demonstration leader in New 
York State and on the home economics faculty 
at Cornell University. She is at present finish- 
ing her work for the Ph.D. degree at Columbia 
University, where she also did her undergradu- 
ate work. 

E. Faith Strayer, extension specialist in child 
development and parental education in Okla- 
homa since 1930, has taught in Kansas and 
Illinois high schools, Stout Institute, and at 
the summer session at Iowa State College. 
She did her undergraduate work at Kansas 
State Agricultural College and her master’s 
at the University of Chicago. 

Evelyn C. Avery assisted the International 
Grenfell Association with its food preservation 
project in Labrador during the summer of 1933. 
A Simmons College alumna with a master’s 
degree from the University of Chicago, she has 
been associate professor of euthenics at Elmira 
College since 1929. 

Ailsie M. Stevenson, now head of the de- 
partment of home economics at Spelman Col- 
lege, formerly taught at the Woman's College 
of the University of North Carolina and in the 
Laboratory Schools of the University of 
Chicago. 

Lucy Rathbone is adjunct professor of home 
economics at the University of Texas, her 
Alma Mater. 

Dr. Fred W. Tanner is head of the depart- 
ment of bacteriology at the University of 
Illinois and bacteriologist for the Illinois De- 
partment of Health. A recognized authority 
in the field, he is the author of standard books 
on food poisoning, the latest of them noted on 
page 378. 
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